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Editorial Comment 


The Inadequate Salaries of Municipal 
Department Heads 

During February, hundreds of thousands 
of business and professional men in the 
cities of the United States will be strug- 
gling with the complexities of the Federal 
income tax law. With more or less grum- 
bling they will fill out the blanks on which 
the Government instructs them to tell the 
story of their varying degrees of prosperity, 
and a few weeks later, with renewed grum- 
bling, they will pay to the Collectors of In- 
ternal Revenue the amount of their respec- 
tive assessments. How they will envy the 
lucky majority whose incomes are so small 
as to escape taxation entirely ! 

But perhaps some of them will seriously 
envy the group which comprise the bulk of 
ne AMERICAN City’s readers—the muni- 
cipal officials and department heads whose 
entire salaries a beneficent Government has 
seen fit to exempt from the payment of an 
income tax. To a business man not famil- 
iar with the facts, it might be natural to 
assume that our municipal corporations, 
with their enormous resources and their 
vast annual expenditures, are compensating 
their principal employes in some proportion 
to the difficulty and responsibility of their 
tasks. But the records show that the bene- 
ficence of Congress in relieving the salaries 
of governmental employes from the income 
tax is largely superfluous, so far as the city 
governments are concerned; for the provi- 
sions of the law which allow to every citi- 
zen an exemption of $3,000 or $4,000 would 
automatically place the incomes of almost 
all municipal employes in the exempt class, 
anyway. 

The facts, so far as they are available, 


show all too plainly the short-sightedness of 
the American public in the salaries paid to 
the appointive heads of n inicipal depart- 
ments. The report of the Bureau of the 
Census on “General Statistics of Cities 
IgI aes published a few months ago, giv es 
the salaries of certain classes of city of- 
ficials. Taking as typical all cities with 
populations ranging from 30,000 to 100,000, 
we find that the average salary received by 
the city engineer is but $2,355. For the 
same group of cities the Government re 
ports show public properties totaling in 
value $324,066,271—an average of $2,282,- 
157 for each city; and privately owned real 
estate with an assessed valuation of $5,661, 
304,63I—an average of $39,868,314 for each 
city. 

With property values of such magnitud 
dependent on city government for their sta 
bility or enhancement, is there not some 
thing disproportionate, to say the least, in 
an average salary of less than $2,400 for the 
head of the municipal engineering depart 
ment? For city clerks the reports from the 
same group of cities show an average sal 
arv of but $1,899. THe AMERICAN CITY 
has been endeavoring to secure from the 
Bureau of the Census similar figures of 
other important groups of municipal depart- 
ment heads, including superintendents of 
water-works, fire chiefs and park superin- 
tendents, but is informed that the data re- 
quested cannot be furnished at this time 
Certain statistics are, however, now being 
compiled pertaining to the salaries of park 
employes, and will be ready for distribution 
in about two months. 

Of the 142 cities under discussion—those 
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Some Problems of the Water-Works Executive 
By Garrett O. House 


General Superintendent, Bureau of Water, St, Paul, Minn. 


HI vate | executive shou 
know ear ran his de 
part < il 
also how it is rate He t also know 
the means available in men and equipment 
It is possible for him to determine how 
work ts done by records proper irrangé 
ind results Phe vork lone 
he must know either thru his ! xp 
rience or the experience Of others of rec 
ognized abilit The ideal of the water 
works executi s to turnis n adequate 
amount of pure ind wholesor ‘ Vater tor 
all purposes t ill citizens indiscri nately, 
under reasonable conditions easol 
able rates This is the mai pre { and 
its fulfillment involves many lesser prol 
lems. 


Organization of the St. Paul Water 
‘Department 


In order to bring out the problems of th 


water-works executive, | i] é e ot 
Eprtor’s N 

paper read | ecet e goft 

Minnesota S« the American W Works 


\ cial 


the affairs of the 


es 11 meeting the increasing cost 
g ty salary which has remained 
. 
ry for two or three vears has in realit 
en considerably reduced, if measure 
irchasing power at present prices " 
hard-headed” business man regat 
s a sentimental or humanitarias 2 r 
ent, let him consider how ital te 
se of municipal efficiency and progr 
the caliber and contentment of the 
| arg¢ of city departmet ts If our cit 
irs are to be administered with incre 
© efficiency, one of the essentials is tha 
ve shall make the public service attractive 
1 life work to men of real ability Sit - 
fied charters can accomplish much in tl 
rection, but amplified incomes, in n 
cases, are of even greater importa! 
° 
intimate knowledge and connection wit! 
the Bureau of Water in St. Paul, analyze 
the organization chart of the Water Ds 
rtment of this city. 
\s will be noted on the graphic represe: 
tion of our organization, the commissio1 
of charter under which the munici ; 


ty of St. Paul is governed provides that 
Water Department shall 
e administered thru an elective soard of 

r Commissioners, of whom the Con 

Public Utilities is president d 
Public Works 

members. The charter 

Public 


as president of 


issioner of 
nd the Commissioners of 

Finance are 
rovides that the Commissioner of 
tilities shall administer, 
the Board of Water Commissioners, all th« 
general business of the Water Department 
| ] Public Works 


that the Commissioner of 
all engineering and 


hall have charge of 
construction, and the Commissioner of 


shall 


charter also provides for a central purcha 


inance collect all revenues. Phe 


ig agent who purchases all supplies 
l by the Water 


ilso that the Comptroller shall prescribe the 


material. use Department 
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method of accounting, and audit a uC 
counts of the Water Departm« nt He als 
s Civil Service Commissioner, 
the 


audits all payrolls. 


certihes t 


eligibility of all employes and als 
From this it is evident that the 
of the Water Department are by charter 
: lac : } 7. ‘ na 
provision placed in the hands of many indi 


| 
' 
viduals 


Since all these activities are inter 
de pendent it was deemed necessat and ad 
visable for each of the elective officials to 
deputize one person to administer, under 
their direction, the authority whi 
charter has vested in them This persor 


has been given the title of General Super 
intendent and is the executive 
Department. 

The first important branch of duty which 
falls to the lot of the General 


lent can be properly considered under tl 


Superintetr 


which is 
involved the problem of making rules and 
the 


head of general administration, in 


regulations for conduct of all water 


works business. 


Formulating Rules and Regulations 

Rules and regulations are really the arti- 
cles of the 
the under which the 
water-works company agrees to render set 


agreement between consumer 


and water-works, 
vice and with which the consumer agrees to 
comply. Forms of contract procedure which 
the applicant for water service signs usually 
state in different ways some of the rules and 
regulations of the department. To prepar: 
rules which will be reasonable, and general 
in application, and which will not discrimi 
nate in favor of any person, is a real prob 


lem. But the problem is more easily solved 
if the executive keeps constantly in mind 
that all rules must be based upon reason 


ableness, and if, in addition to considering 
the needs and requirements of the Water 
Department, he also considers the 


the 


needs oT 


water consumers. In other words, he 
must place himself in the consumer’s posi 
tion and form rules and regulations in ac 


cordance with the Golden Rule. 1 


Rules and 
regulations are of great importance to the 
welfare of the Water Department, but non« 
should be made unless they can be enforced 
Under this same general heading mav be 
considered rates, which, however, are de 
termined not upon theory, but from actual 
facts. 

The water-works executive, having made 


the rules and regulations and rates under 
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ich the Dey ‘ s t ‘ ted, 
ow turns his attenti t rfecting a 
organization thru which all th Ss a 
ivities of the Department é rried 
on, and thru which the rule ¢ t 
laid low! ma he irried 

It will be noted that the organizatior f 
the Water Department f the cit s ws 
Paul has four separate divi Water 
Supply, Water Revenu \ 


Materials and Supplies 


Extension of Mains 


What problems it any, are ft be found 
under the heading “Distributi in ex 
tensions’? How should extensions be made 
in the newly develops ortions the citv? 
In St. Paul, one vent ral rule is followe 
If the street upon which the extension 
asked is graded to the grade established | 
the City I ngineer, and if there is reasot 


able demand for water on this street, a peti 


tion for main extension is usually grant 
by the Board This liberal policy can be 
ursued in St. Paul because of the that 
a frontage tax is permitted under its rtet 
umounting to $1 per front foot of all proy 
ertv facing on the street uy ich the 
main is laid, which reimburses the Depart 
ment for the expense of installing the 1in 
An engineering problem of great impor 


tance is also involved in this 


tension of mains, particularly ir rapidly 
growing city The location of the vate! 
main in the public street is one of the ques 
tions involved The lavi of the main 
any other line than at the middle « uses 
greater expense to owners of one idle 
the street than to those on the other 1! 
making a service connection 
Repairs and Maintenance 

The problem of taking care of repairs 

and maintenance of water 1ins and ap 


purtenances must be worked out in each it 
dividual because 


but 
class of work must be in every sens¢ 


case, conditions iry 


almost every city men to perform this 


gency men. 


Service Connections 


Under the next subdivision, “Distribution 


service connections,” 1 roblems are 
involved, inclu ling the n iter! ils yf which 
service connections re to | ide, the 


the 


plumber 


installing them whether by 


method of 
Water Departme nt or by a license 


in the service of the owner of property 
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to be served, the size 
permitted, and the lo- 
cation of the control 
fittings In St. Paul 
extra strong lead pip« 
is used for all service 
connections up to and 
including 1'%-inch; for 
2-inch, galvanized iron 
pipe is used, and for 
larger service connec- 
tions, cast iron. All 
services are laid by the 
Water Department 

Not only is there a 
question of who should 
lay the water service 
connection in the street, 
but there is also the 
question of who should 
maintain it. In St. 
Paul it has, until re- 
cently, been laid by th 
Water Department at 
the expense of the 
owner of the property, 
and has been thereafter 
maintained by the 
Water Department, 
also at the expense of 
the owner of the prop- 
erty. From experience 
I would say that this 
arrangement is not the 
best, and have prepared 
a new schedule of rates 
for laying service con- 
nections which includes 
the cost of maintaining 
them thruout a period 
representing their rea 
sonable life, which will 
be put into effect at a 
later date 

In this division there 
is also the problem- 
which, as yet, remains 
unsolved —o f service 
connections to private 
fire supplies. This has 
been a subject of much 
discussion in engineer- 
ing and water-works 
societies, and there is 
evidence of a decided 
difference of opinion. 
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lt is a most important proble: and | tion of make-up water, q 
believe it should be solved by accepting promptly made and the 

proce lure midway etween the theory plied. 

of the National Board of ire Under It is, | t a ortant tl 

writers and the practice of water-works sumer to rivate fire . 

b engineers and executives It seems te ‘ plied sh d be require 0 g : d 
that the provisions of the National ure sufficier S t ruarantee ‘ 
of Fire Underwriters with respec ) size of contract pt S 5 < 
service connection necessary for supplying necessity for the adoptior 

‘ utomatic sprinkler equipment ; in mat tice in this re spect y all water 
cases entirely too liberal ind does not take ted undet the Same genera 
into consideration the elements which : Selection of Meters 
enter into a determination of water suppl Chere is little question that ” 
he Board requires, for instance, that a f wates eters it 2 ers a 
6-inch service connection must be s ipplie vater-works executive nie ' 
for sprinkler equipment located in one fire especially complicated 
area in excess of 85 sprinkler heads. No where charter an , 
consideration is given the matter of pres similar to those i ~— : 
sure, and notwithstanding the fact that the }. which the centra rchasing age 
National Board indicates that one sprinkle: required to award a contract for purchase 

ead will reasonably protect 10 square feet exce eding in amount $so00. upon f¢ ; i] v 
of area, the manufacturers of automati to the lowest responsible bidder h 
sprinkler equipment very often plan and in makes it necessary for the executive eith 
stall sprinkler equipment so that one head to prepare specifications representing in his 
is placed to considerably less than 10 square judgment the best mete ich would bx 
feet of area, which makes, under the rules considered discriminatory or to prepa 
of the National Board of Fire Under an open specification permitting the mat 
writers, the larger size service connection  facturers of all water meters to bid, and b 
necessary. satisfied to accept the meter furnished { 

lhe use of water from the fire service the lowest price 
for other than the extinguishment of fire is ['wo years ago, when this provis ve 
a problem which confronts the water- into effect in St. Paul. bids were receiv 
works executive, and is generally dealt with {or water meters upon a general specifica 
either by sealing and inspecting all drip tion, and, after tabulation, the ntract co 
valves on the system, or by placing some mittee asked the writer to make a recon 
form of meter or detector in the service mendation Knowing full vw the pr 
line. In my judgment, a clear distinction visions of the charter with respect to 1 
should be made between supplies to be-used chases of all supplies. thi ‘ 
for the extinguishment of fires and those t the following recommendat 
be used for domestic purposes, and under no it to asy jedement that th ; | 
consideration shculd domestic service hb that meter which. in addition t ly 

‘ taken from a fire supply line. I believe als: ll respects with the spe t 
that the charge made for private fire service ‘"¢ lowest unit cost during its life, 

. termination t wi nh mvoi 
should include water consumed for prac- agile etn teen @ soe Cfrat a 
tical testing of the system, losses from ; 


several unknown quantities 
j evaporation and water used for the extin- Meter 


representatives and others ma 
guishment of fires. This being the case, it tain that the records of the Departmé 
is only necessary to introduce in the service should indicate the cost of maintenanc: 
connection a device which will indicate that the meter. This is true. but notwithstar 
water has been used. The question of quan ing the fact that meters of th e size 
tity is not important. This will effectually) and make, purchased at the same time ar 
prevent continuous use of water for any performing the same service for sever 
purpose other than that for which the ser years, will require distinctly different 
vice is installed. If it is found, for in pairs and maintenance, and will be distinct] 
stance, that the service is used more fre different in the matter of test at the end ¢ 


quently than would be necessary for inspec this period, the average represents the hest 


ag iC} 
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information obtainable and would be quite 
satisfactory. The problem is how to intro- 
duce such a provision in the specifications 

For both service connections and meters, 
history cards are started when the service 
connection is installed or the meter is pur- 
chased. Upon these cards are recorded all 
that happens to the service connection or 
the meter, including all elements of expense. 
These cards are found of great value be- 
cause they represent the life history of 
either the service connection or the meter. 


Dealing with the Public 

The Water Revenue division represents 
the activities of the water-works which 
come in direct contact with the public. On 
this account many problems are involved, 
particularly in its organization and admin- 
istration. It will be noted that the organi- 
zation of the St. Paul water-works is ad- 
ministered by a registrar who directs all 
the subdivisions. These subdivisions are 
made so that each man has a separate and 
distinct branch of business to transact, af- 
fording the person who has business with 
the department the facility of transacting it 
rapidly and of avoiding what is so common, 
being referred from one division to another. 
Information and complaints are given very 
careful consideration in our organization, 
and the heads of these subdivisions are 
trained and cautioned always to assume that 
every complaint is real to the complainant, 
and not to take uncomplimentary remarks 
about the department as personal. It is 
here that calmness and courtesy count; our 
slogan is “Service.” 

In making up the organization chart, it 
is intended logically to classify and group 
the different functions, making a single of- 
ficer responsible to the General Superinten- 
dent for the direction of each function. 
The functions of each subdivision have 
been clearly defined by bulletin, and the 
duties and lines of authority of each posi- 
tion have been standardized and defined. 
While experience has shown that this or- 
ganization has operated smoothly and ac- 
complished definite and satisfactory results, 
it is also shown that slight readjustment in 
some of the divisions will give better re- 
sults, and these changes will be made at an 
early date. An executive must train him- 
self to be alert, to make changes in his 
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organization when experience shows that 
the change is necessary and will effect an 
improvement in administration. 


Personal Demands Upon the Executive 


I should like to add a word as to the 
routine business of a water-works execu- 
tive—the problems he is called upon to solve 
in other ways than thru his organization. 

It is important, of course, and necessary 
that he should refer all matters possible 
to his associates—to the heads of dif- 
ferent divisions—rather than attempt to 
work them out himself; this to avoid con- 
fusion. There are many matters, however, 
which require his individual effort. He 
must be able to differentiate between the 
big things and the little things, the impor- 
tant things and the unimportant things, 
holding only for his own personal con- 
sideration that which he must of necessity 
do or where the solution has an important 
bearing on the general plan of the depart- 
ment. 

I have heard a water-works executive 
of my acquaintance say that unfinished busi- 
ness is a most unsatisfactory problem to 
solve; that to properly solve a problem 
it is necessary to concentrate upon it, to 
analyze the fundamentals and work fipon 
it to its conclusion. How seldom is this 
possible for the ordinary executive to 
do! He no sooner gets started upon a 
problem—if he attempts to do it during 
office hours and in his office—and gets 
his mind thoroly fixed upon it, than 
he is interrupted by the introduction of 
some other equally important business, 
which so diverts him that he loses the 
thread of what he was working on and 
thereby seriously diminishes his ability to 
make the best solution. Then again, how 
often problems are before him which cannot 
be brought to a conclusion, but must be left 
in an unfinished state until later develop- 
ments. 

The executive is called upon also to ad- 
minister or prescribe discipline and exer- 
cise authority. Here, perhaps, as much as 
anywhere, are shown his personal charac- 
teristics. He must use the hand of steel 
in the glove of velvet. He must have a 
highly developed sense of fairness, be firm 
and yet reasonable, and, above all, practice 
the Golden Rule. 
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The Thames-Victoria Embankment Pavement 
By T. G. Marriott 


Engineer, Limmer and Trinidad Company, London, England 


HAT portion of the Thames Embank- 
ment which lies between Blackfriars 
Bridge and Westminster Bridge is 

known as the Victoria Embankment. Its 
construction was determined upon by a 


House of Commons committee in 1862. 
What is now one of London’s most impos- 
ing and most important thorofares was at 
that time occupied by the mudbanks of the 
river Thames and fringed by mean and 
squalid dwellings. No less than 37% 
were reclaimed in the building of the Em- 
bankment and the adjoining Underground 
Railway, and it was not until 1870 that the 
entire work was completed. 


acres 


Its total cost 
approximated one and a_ half million 
Built and maintained by the Met- 
ropolitan Board of Works until 1889, it was 
then taken over by the London County 
Council on the formation of that body 
From numerous designs for the 


pounds. 


work, 
that of Sir Joseph Bazalgette, C. B., was 
It provided for a total width of 
thorofare of 100 feet. Of this, 64 feet 


selected. 


formed the carriageway In 1906 the ex- 


tension of the London County Council 





IT5 


framways over Blackfriars Brid 


along the Embankment was begun, and 


finally in 1909 the circular route of tram- 
ways connecting the northern and souther: 
districts of London was comple ted by means 
of the Kingsway tunnel, which debouches 


on to the Embankment by Waterloo Bridge 
Phe constant service of cars which this 


entailed practically 


reduced the available 
carriageway for ordinary vehic 


in width. 


les to 45 feet 


Traffic statistics on the Victoria Embank 
ment show an average of 10,152 vehicles 
(excluding tramcars) daily etween the 
hours of 8 A. M.and8& P. M. The effective 
W idth of the roadwa therefore carries al 
average traffic of 225 vehicles per foot 
width for twelve hours 


Up till 1905 the surface of the Embank 
ment roadway was 
\bout that time the 
resulting in the 


s 


\ iterbound maca lan 

introduction of the 
tramways, increased con 
centration of the traffic and the wide de 
velopment in motor-propelled vehicles, ren 
dered the roadway extremely difficult and 


costly to maintain, and experiments wer« 
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Pavement laid 1906 
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LONDO. 


ARMELITE STREET, 


otograph taken 1916 
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Pavement | 


begun witl view to. providing surface 
that would minimize the excess lust in 
summer and the mud which arose from the 

ter] ul 1 l Vint The out 
come periments is seen to-da 

the sheet asphalt which covers the entire 
surface of the Embankment from Black 


friars to Westminster Bridge 


From which time 


was under construc- 


1906 to 1912, during 
the present pavement 


tion, the specifications of the Trinidad as 
phalt mixtures have remained unaltered. 
Briefly, the asphalt paving consists of a 
wearing surface 1'%4 inches thick laid upon 
an asphaltic concrete 3 inches thick. No 
hydraulic cement ec: 
the foundation of the asphalt, 


concrete being laid 


necrete is used to form 
the asphaltic 
directly upon the old 
roadbed after it was scarified and 
to suitable 

With the exception of a slight hardening 
up of the consistency of the bitumen nsed 
in the base and 


recent work 


reformed 


contours 


wearing surface in the more 
the mixtures thruout are close- 
ly similar to the original formule designed 
by Mr. Clifford Richardson in 1906. The 
hardening of the mixture referred to was 
felt to be a desirable amendment in the face 
of the increasing substitution of rubber for 


steel in the tires of modern vehicles, to- 
gether with the great increase in the speed 
of all types of traffic. 





SOMERSET 


id 1908; photograph taken 1916 


HOUSE, LONDON 


Che large number of accidents to pedes- 
trians resulting from the latter cause in 
duced the authorities to install fifteen ston 
refuges at intervals down the center of the 
roadway. These are approximately 30 feet 
long and 18 inches wide, and despite the 
concentration of traffic arising from thess« 
controls no difficulty has been experienced 
in maintaining the asphalt in good condi 
tion. 

It will be of interest to record some data 
in regard to the mixtures used in laying the 
asphaltic concrete and wearing surface 
From the first it was realized that an as 
phaltic concrete of maximum density would 
he required to give satisfactory results 
when laid directly upon the old reformed 
roadbed, and in order to resist the impact 
set up by the great volume of fast moving 
traffic which uses this particular thorofar« 
Practically little standing traffic is to he 
seen on the Embankment, the roadway act- 
ing as a high speed connecting link between 
the east and west of London. The asphaltic 
concrete had the following composition: 


on. Dab wivlsb bods ences be nakeedadcus eho 10.0 
Portland cement filler........ dpedatuendd¥< 2.5 
Sand (1/100” to 4%")... peadeess Oe 
Broken granite (14%" to %”) oaetee ws 65 

This mixture was laid to a uniform 


thickness of 3 inches when consolidated, 
and was handled on the road at a tempera- 


a 





. 


PS RRB Ros 0 eee 8 | 





Py 
. 
? 
¢ 
is 


peas, + 
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ture of 250° F. Recent openings in the 
roadway for the purpose of pipe connec- 
tions reveal a concrete of high density and 
great strength and no single instance has 
so far occurred of any failure in the base 
from settlement or fracture. It is believed 
that the absence of a rigid Portland cement 
base and the capacity of the asphaltic con- 
crete to absorb the shock and stress of mod- 
ern traffic imparts a high degree of dura- 
bility to the asphalt wearing surface in a 
road of the type of the Victoria Embank- 
ment. Certainly the success of this form of 
construction on the Embankment has led to 
a wide development in other parts of Lon- 
don and the provinces. 

Approximately the composition of the 
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wearing surface in the Embankment was 
as follows 


Per Cent 
lrinidad Lake Asphalt Cement (Pen. 65—70 
Si SH ere 16.5 
Portland cement filler..... aad 16.5 
Sand and granite dust (1/100” to 4") «§ & 


The mixture was laid to a thickness of 
1% inches when consolidated, and was han 
dled at a temperature of 320° F. on the road. 
Under moderate compression the wearing 
The se- 
lection of the sand aggregate for this work 
was the outcome of Mr. Richardson’s ear- 
lier researches in England, and it is to be 
noted that no variation of this has been 
made thruout the work on the Victoria 
Embankment. 


surface shows a density of 2.230. 





Street Flushing Practice in American Cities 


HE data of street flushing and the 
opinions of street officials on this 
subject are still unfamiliar to many 

who are interested in the work of highway 
departments. It is for this reason that THe 
AMERICAN City has sent a questionnaire to 
a number of the leading cities known to be 
using the flushing method of cleaning 
streets. This questionnaire, which was de- 
signed to cover the main features of inter- 
est to municipal officials working in this 
field, contained queries covering both facts 
and opinions. 

The cities which responded are Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Chicago, Ill.; Denver, Colo.; 


Hartford, Conn.; Los Angeles, Cal.; New 
Orleans, La.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Toledo, 
Ohto, and Washington, D. | They re- 
ported the use of 124 flushing machines, of 
which 7 were motor-driven and the remain- 
ing 117 horse-drawn. Chicago and Los An- 
geles each have 3 motor-driven flushers and 
Washington the remaining one. 

The machines are on use on practically 
every kind of city pavement. Among the 
surfaces reported flushed are asphalt, brick, 
concrete, asphaltic concrete, bituminous 
concrete, wood and granite block, oil mac- 
adam, bitulithic, granitoid, cobblestone, and 
even “poorly paved streets in hand-patrol 
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THE 
area.” With respect to this point Chicago 
reports: 

“We are compelled to take only the main 
thorofares, paved with asphalt, creosote block 
and brick. On old granite block we find that 
the results are not satisfactory unless the ma 
chine operates at a very slow rate of speed 
The particles between the blocks are hard to 
dislodge when moving at six miles per hour. 

New Orleans reports that its streets are 
flushed daily but most of the others 
using a system by which the number of 
flushings varies with the importance of the 


are 
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relates to the other cleaning methods used 
The question is, “Is other cleaning 
necessary on these streets?” Some other 
combined with the flushing 
method in most of the cities, for these have 
found it advantageous to continue the use 
of “white wings” and the patrol system in 
some of the streets at least. Carts and 
hand brooms are, therefore, still in vogue 
in the above cities. 
“all streets that 
cleaned are 


any 


system is 


Thus, in Los Angeles, 
are flushed or vacuum- 
regularly hand-swept or pa- 

















ONE OF THE FLUSHERS 


street. Thus, in Los Angeles, the main 
business streets receive three flushings per 
week, while others receive two or one, 
and as few as one in two weeks. Denver 
flushes its streets daily in summer, but uses 
sweepers in winter when the weather per- 
mits. Toledo's laconic report reads: “Busi- 
ness sections from May 15 to September 15 
every day, 6 hours, between 12 o'clock and 
6 o'clock A. M. Teams are allowed full 
day for 6 hours’ work and are not used 
at other work. From September 15 to De- 
cember 1, flush twice a week, according to 
weather. Use teams at other work balance 
of time. Do not flush when weather is cold 
and freezing.” 

An important part of the questionnaire 





USED BY THE CITY OF 


DENVER 


trolled by hand sweepers. The down-town 
section is given twelve-hour service and is 
constantly patrolled; while the residence 
districts are given less service, according 
to the needs. The flushers operate during 
the night shift only, while the vacuum 
sweepers operate both day and night in 
two shifts of eight hours each. We do 
no flushing in the districts in which the 
sweepers operate.’ Denver reports that 
“dry cleaners follow the flushers, this be- 
ing part of the system. There is no other 
system of cleaning in the Highway Depart- 
ment.” In Washington, “flushers are used 
to remove the scum from the streets which 
cannot be removed by sweeping, and are 
considered only as an auxiliary to hand- 
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HORSE-DRAWN, UNIFORM-PRESSURE POWER FLUSHER USED , ; 
patrol.” Syracuse reports as follows: “We this year, which has been very satisfac 
also have street car flushing on all paved tory.” Flusl ing durit oe the ite hours of 
streets having car lines, for the first time the night and in early morning is quite 

P 
; 
: THIS COMBINED SPRINKLER AND FLUSHER USED IN LOS ANGELES COVERS THI 


ENTIRE STREET WIDTH IN ONE TRIP 
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not disturb traffic. 
mment was called forth in 


restion, “W ] 
or t con 


general, as it does 

Interesting c 
answer to the qt lat 1S your op l- 
ot 


flushing ?”’ 


ion parative advantages 


versus hose 


the 


aster 


wagon 


Most agree that tormer 1s eco- 


More 


ipor, re 


more 
in 
can be flushed 


ports the Syracuse 


nomical an operatiol 


Streets with less 


official, intersections 


not tied up with hose strung across, 


flushed in the day 


down-town 


and the streets can be 


time even in sections.” The 


New Orleans official has found “hose good 


for block streets and flushers for 
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Following machine flushers the gutters 
should all be cleaned by hand or the wind 
will soon dry up the material and it will 
be blown back upon the street.” 

Not all of the cities answered the ques 
tion of the cost. Among those which did 
present figures on this point there is quite 
a variation. Taking as a unit the cost of 
flushing 1,000 square yards, Chicago reports 
8 cents as its expense; Denver, 13 cents 
Washington, 21 and Hartford, 24 
Toledo, which does not present its 
figures on the above basis, states that th« 
cost per mile is approximately $3.86, and 


cents, 


cents. 
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A STREET FLUSHER 
paved streets, such as those of asphalt, bitu- 
lithic, etc.” The street cleaning department 
of Washington “We believe that 
wagon flushing is the better where a large 
area is to be flushed and a continuous sched- 
ule is obtainable, and that hose flushing is 
the better where small areas in isolated 
sections are to be flushed.” The Los An- 
geles department reports: “We have never 
used hose flushing except for hills which 
are too steep for horse-drawn flushers. We 
do not now do any hose flushing, as the 
motor flushers able to flush the hills 
and Chicago’s department is 
of the opinion that “where the quantity of 
water used is of no consideration, washing 
by hose is very much better than machine 
flushing, for by the former method the 
gutters can be cleaned at the same time. 


Says: 


are 
effectively,” 





IN SOUTH 


BEND, IND, 


bases it on the assumption that two teams 
will flush approximately 3 miles in six 
hours, or its day. 

The most complete statement on costs 
came from the Los Angeles department. It 
follows: 

“We pay $2.50 per day for 8 hours for 
labor; $5 per day for team and driver; 
$14.71 per day of 8 hours for the use of 
motor flushers when working two shifts per 
day, and 10% cents per 1,000 square yards 
of pavement actually swept by the vacuum 
sweepers. 

“The cost for hand sweeping ranges from 
7% cents to 25 cents per day per 1,000 yards 
maintained. 

“Hill flushing with hose costs as high as 
$2.50 per 1,000 yards flushed. 

“Flushing by horse-drawn flushers costs 
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from 16.25 cents to 20.45 cents per 1,000 
yards flushed for labor, team hire, equip- 
ment charges and superintendence 

“Flushing by motor flushers costs from 
i 3.34 cents to 14.70 cents per 1,000 yards for 
motor hire and superintendence 

“Cleaning with vacuum 


chines costs, as above indicated, 10 


sweeping mMa- 
cents 
per 1,000 yards, exclusive of superinten- 
dence and collateral charges.” 

Chicago’s experience with flushers may 
prove of interest to officials who are plan- 
ning the introduction of such methods of 
cleaning streets, and will prove of practical 
aid in avoiding mistakes. The following 
is an extract from a letter sent by the de- 
partment in reply to the questionnaire 

“At present we are operating three aut 
flushers and about fifty horse-drawn flush- 
ers. The horse-drawn flushers depend on 
the pressure from the main, which stores 
the air in an auxiliary tank. The air is 
released as the pressure in the tank goes 
down. The excessive low pressure in the 
Chicago mains during the summer months 
makes this method very unsatisfactory, and 
in most cases the washing effect is lost and 
the result is litthke more than sprinkling. 
With the extensive repairs and additions 
to our water service, we expect this pres- 
sure to be greatly increased, and better 
results will be insured in the future. 

“Tn the cost data concerning street flush 
ing, no consideration has been paid to the 
amount of dirt washed into the catch basins 
and which necessarily increases the cost of 
basin cleaning. This is the only bad fea- 
ture we can see in flushing of any kind 
The flushing in Chicago has been entirely 
confined to smooth pavements, unless it is 
on thru streets where permanent pavements 
of all kinds exist. With our small equip- 
ment, it is hard to give a stated service 
to any one district and we feel that one 
dozen additional machines would be neces- 
sary before we could lay out any definite 
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routes. Only a very small proportion of ou 
paved streets receive attention by flushing 
Last year we found that the cost per thou 
sand square yards for flushing average 


eight cents. This is about one-third of 
hand cleaning costs. In our estimate for 
the needs of the Bureau for 1 17, we have 
asked for additional flushing machines, but 
it will be some time before we can t 
whether or not the same can be had 

“T am enclosing a record of cost of flush 
ing for last season. Each year we are con 
fronted with salary increases and hence our 
costs art 


increasing in proportion. The 


enclosed cost sheet for auto flushing com 


pares favorably with other cities and we 
find it cheaper than the horse-drawi 
flushers. 


AUTO FLUSHING COST, CITY OF CHICAGO 
May 12, 1916, ro Avecusr $1, 1916 


Fixed Charges Per Shift 
Head driver $ .50 
Driver 3.50 
Clerk 20 
Mechanic 30 
Mechanic's helper 20 
Laborer 3.20 
Interest on investment 50 
e249 
, é Ms pe é , Vi e 
Depreciation 3:8 
Repairs 42 
Water -15 
Gasoline 18 
Grease 01 
Oil . 01 
S$ a5 
Miles flushed in one shift, 8.5 
Square yards flushed in one shift, 198.9 
Variable expense per shift, $ 85 x &.5 $7.2 
Fixed charges per shift, $8.4 
Total expense per shift, $15.63 
Cost of flushing per 1,000 square yards, $ .08 
Eprtor’s Nort The names of the ficials w re 
sponded for their departments are F. S. Mitchell, Act 
ing Superintendent of Street ( r Ed 


cag dgar ( 
MacMechen, Publicity Agent, Denver: Leon F. Peck 
Superintendent of Streets, Hartford: Homer Hamlir 
City Engineer, Los Angeles; Joseph A. Gleason, Dey 
uty Commissioner, Department of Public Property, 
New Orleans; Morris S. Jones, Deputy Commissioner 
of Public Works, Bureau of Street Cleaning, Syra 
cuse; John W. McGinnis, Commissioner of Streets, 
Toledo, and J. W. Paxton, Superintendent of Street 


Cleaning, Washington The reply from the street 
cleaning department of Chattanooga did not indicate 
the mame of the official who replied 
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City Planning and Political Areas* 


The Relative Importance, for City Planning Purposes, of the Neighborhood, the City and 
the State as Political Units—The Need for a Federal Department of Urban Life 


By George E. Hooker 
Civic Secretary, City Club of Chicago 


Hk question of how best to divide a 
| country into political areas for pur- 
poses of government is always a dif- 
ficult, as it is a fundamentally important, 
one. It is bound to be an especially vexing 
matter to resolve in a country which 1s 
undergoing rapid social changes, owing to 
new applications of science and resultant 
shifts of population. 

We are in the midst of such changes now, 
and a revolution is actually taking place ac- 
cordingly in our political areas—a revolu- 
tion not unnaturally presenting many cases 
of mal-adjustment and plainly needing guid- 
ance. Our country is divided into states, 
the state into counties and the county into 
towns, each political unit in the descending 
series dealing with more and more localized 
interests. This series, however, fitting rural 
conditions and based on approximate equal- 
ity of area of counties with counties and 
towns with towns, is being broken into on 
every hand by the industrializing and ur- 
banizing movement. The growing popula- 
tion has been distributing itself more and 
more in aggregations at particular points. 
A new network of pulsating centers, pre- 
senting new physical problems and requir- 
ing new political authorities to deal with 
them, has been superimposed upon the 
country’s original system of political areas 
and is remapping the most active and im- 
portant—although in extent comparatively 
limited—parts of the country. The process, 
however, is not standardized, and it shows 
many misfits, many cases where the political 
areas do not match in size, and therefore 
do not meet, the problems of physical or- 
ganization requiring to be dealt with. These 
expanding communities, representing in no 
small part the enterprise of the nation, need 
efficient communication, outward and local, 
extended systems of water supply and waste 
disposal, ample spaces, properly placed with 
reference to each other, for their domestic, 





* From a paper read at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the National Municipal League at Springfield, 
Mass. The complete paper will be published in the 
National Municipal Reviex 


business, recreative and cultural life, and 
a wise distribution and development of all 
the physical factors which should make up 
their internal organization. What are the 
best sizes of political areas for dealing suc- 
cessfully with the nice and insistent city 
planning problems thus presented ? 


Neighborhoods as Governing Units 

Is there, first, a need to-day, from the 
standpoint of city planning, for a standard 
political area corresponding to the city 
neighborhood—or if one answers there 
are no such things as city neighborhoods, 
then for the city neighborhood that ought 
to exist? Should a large city be di- 
vided into local or neighborhood govern- 
ments, presumably elective, which should, 
under the city government, have charge 
of certain physical interests of the dis- 
trict? I believe there is strong reason 
for answering this question in the affirm- 
ative. The desirability of having real city 
neighborhoods matching certain city plan- 
ning needs—and thru meeting these, realiz- 
ing also certain spiritual ends—neighbor- 
hoods defined and vitalized by the posses- 
sion accordingly of certain governing 
powers, is enforced in many ways. 

It is emphasized by the monotonous lack 
of local structural design and thus of ef- 
ficient organic character in our outspread 
cities, looked at as wholes. It is empha- 
sized by the struggling efforts of groups 
of persons in various localities, thru local 
improvement clubs, to affect their local 
physical conditions by their joint efforts 
and by the fact that, as things are, a great 
part of the people feel helpless or indiffer 
ent concerning these matters. It is empha- 
sized by projects which have been made by 
architects and sociologists to design fit 
groupings for local institutions—business, 
cultural and social—with a view to the 
better performance of their proper func- 
tions and a better symbolizing of the idea 
of neighborhood solidarity. It is empha- 
sized by the zealous and in many places 
locally rooted social center movement, 
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which has spread so widely during the last 
few years.- It is emphasized by the desir« 
of the finest elements of many isolated na- 
tionality groups for broad and inclusive co 
operation in their districts toward social 
notion that 


welfare, and by the spreadit Y 


~ 
} 


the common folk should be mustered into 





the life of the community as thev have not 
been heretofore. It is emphasized by the 
recognized need for moderating the exces 
sive and wasteful mobility of city popula 
tions, by giving more meaning to locality 
and making neighborhoods more worthy of 
permanent residence. It is emphasized by 
the fact that certain local interests, touch 
ing both the physical functions and the so 


cial aims of modern vernment, can lb 


20 
better understood and administered locall 
than by the long range machinery of a cit) 

vernment centering at city hall and c 
ering perhaps scores or hundreds of square 
miles. It is emphasized by the historic 
fact that the finest architectural embod 
ments of human institutions and ideals have 
for the most part been wrought out 
communities of limited size, as ancient 
Athens and the cathedral cities of Europe 
amply testify. 

As to precisely what functions would lend 
themselves to efficient local management 
possibly the design, construction, mainte 
nance and adornment of local streets, the 
removal of household waste, the provision 
of some recreation factors, especially for 
the smallest children, the receipt of taxes, 
the registration of vital statistics, the de 
velopment of an architectural scheme for 
a real neighborhood center—whether thes¢ 
are some of the functions which might b« 
considered as appropriate for local man 
agement is a question upon which I do not 
wish now to enter. Nor need we now dis- 
cuss whether this primary governing area 
should comprise one square mile or ten, 
10,000 people or 100,000. Cases would be 
decided according to circumstances. Just 
as local intelligence, pride and initiative, 
however, are invaluable in smaller cities 
for the purposes of government, just as the 
value of these forces is indicated by that 
fear of losing them which leads many out 
side communities to resist annexation to 
larger communities, so I believe these 
forces will, when given fair opportunity, 


demonstrate their value and_ efficiency 
toward limited city-neighborhood govern- 
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ment on a well-considered t 
that the proper scope and ects 
planning will be neither adequately 
ceived not adequate chieve i except 
the ip ‘icatio t I ore ft 
federal scheme w cn g " 
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The City as a Planning Unit 
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these problems in a unified manner is, | 
think, generally admitted by students to be 
desirable. Perhaps, too, the most hopeful 
contribution toward clearing the way for 
this desirable enlargement would be the de- 
vising of some practicable plan of limited 
local government for the various communi- 
ties which would make up the greater 
city. 

Another method of coping with the dif- 
ficulty in question is to give cities power to 
control the layout of land beyond the city 
limits. In several states power of this sort 
has been conferred for a distance of from 
one and one-half to five miles beyond the 
city limits, and one student of these prob- 
lems has advocated that this distance be 
twenty-five miles. The method violates the 
fundamental principle of representation, 
however, with respect to such outside ter- 
ritory. 


State Supervision 


Still another expedient would be a state 
department which, for meeting the wide- 
spreading physical problems of a metropoli- 
tan district, could require proper coopera- 
tion, under its own supervision, between the 
various cities or towns affected by those 
problems. Under the British Town Plan- 
ning Act—the most important piece of city 
planning legislation in our language—the 
Local Government Board, a national depart- 
ment, can require such co6perative treat- 
ment of city planning problems. It can com- 
mission one local authority to deal com- 
pletely with a city planning scheme extend- 
ing into the territory of two authorities, or 
it can require the two authorities to create 
a joint authority to handle the scheme, the 
board itself exercising supervision over the 
way in which either plan is carried out. 

The enlarging of the city to match the 
real metropolitan community is the natural 
method of dealing advantageously with met- 
ropolitan city planning problems. But the 
need would still exist for some efficient 
means of dealing with cases of disagree- 
ment between adjacent political areas in 
the same state concerning city planning 
questions involving them all. For these 
cases a state department, in some respects 
similar to the English Local Government 
Board, is required. Such a department of 
cities should also promote city planning in- 
terests generally in the state. 
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Ai Federal Department of Urban Life 


Cases still remain where the proper de- 
velopment of one community requires in a 
very definite and immediate way some re- 
lated development across the line in another 
state, which development may or may not be 
beneficial to that state or some of its com- 
munities. Since rivers often serve as state 
boundaries and also as sites for cities, such 
cases are not infrequent, and some of them 
are of great importance from the standpoint 
of city planning. At present there is no 
efficient administrative machinery for deal- 
ing with them. Some adapted Federal 
authority should be provided to meet this 
need, in the best manner possible under ex- 
isting constitutional conditions, thru the 
creation of a Department of Urban Life or 
some similar agency. 

The time has come when the problem of 
city planning, interpreted according to its 
true scope, should be recognized as essen- 
tially a national problem, by reason of the 
fact that it concerns our most fundamental 
and vital national interests. In the first 
place, it concerns the conditions under 
which industry and commerce are carried 
on; and if we are to be a successful indus- 
trial and commercial nation, the proper in- 
dustrial and commercial economies to be 
realized thru the application of intelligent 
and far-reaching city planning principles 
must be thrown into the balance in our 
efforts for conserving our people and in the 
rivalries of nations. 

Not only the economic power of the coun- 
try, but the ability of the country to main- 
tain itself in case it should ever be put to 
the ultimate test of war, depends in no small 
degree upon those home surroundings 
which, if above standard, mean initiative 
and resourcefulness among the people, and 
if below standard mean depressed personal 
powers and low grade achievements. The 
bringing of these surroundings up to stand- 
ard for the rank and file of our city popula- 
tion should be made a national aim, to be 
forwarded thru city planning science. 

Ultimately the strength and constructive 
power which a nation can exert is very 
largely a psychological matter, and rests 
back upon the real interest of the people 
themselves in their country and their fire- 
sides. If this personal devotion is to be 
realized and is to be made available not 
alone for social solidarity but for broad 
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national ends, our cities must be made 
worthy of such devotion from the people 
who occupy them. Their perfecting should 
therefore be a national policy. 

At the present time city planning legisla- 
tion awaits action separately by forty-eight 
different states, most of which have thus far 
ignored the subject, ana no one of which 
either realizes its importance or is qualified 
in scope of vision or in resources to deal 
adequately with it. The nation is the only 
unit which can so deal with the subject, and 
‘ts resources and prestige should be enlisted, 
if not, under our system, in actual adminis- 
trative control of city planning work, at 
least in those investigations and frontier 
experimental studies which are to-day so 
urgently demanded for the proper develop- 
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ment of city planning science, for bringing 
its importance before our cities generally 
and for making it available for their use 
Chink of what the results 
million dollars, 


would be of a 
for example, intelligently 
devoted at the present time to this subject 
by the Federal Government. Il rance is to 
day maturing a program for the reconstruc 
tion, on a national scale, after the 
both her 


cities. 


War, ol 


devastated and her untouched 
England is similarly aroused. Can 
we not, without being driven to it by a 
war, undertake, as a national task, the in- 
ternal regeneration of our cities? I em- 
phasize, for city planning purposes, the im- 
portance not alone of the three political 
units, neighborhood, city and state, but like- 


wise of a fourth—the nation 





Motion Pictures and Local Responsibility 


How the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures Works—The Dangers of 
Legalized Censorship—The Responsibility of the Local Community 


By Cranston Brenton 


Chairman of the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures 


HE almost incomprehensible develop- 

+: ment of motion picture production 

and exhibition during the last few 

years has created a problem that must now 

be reckoned with by every American com- 
munity. 

Not only have the motion picture thea- 
ters made special regulation necessary be- 
cause of the darkened conditions surround- 
ing the showing of pictures on the screen, 
but actual scenes introduced into some films 
have suggested scrutiny and control, until 
now, for various causes, there has arisen a 
widespread demand for a type of censorship 
that has hitherto been unthought of in the 
freedom of expression of our American life. 

Much of this demand is unintelligent and 
unjust. Some arises from the paid re- 
former and the professional politician, both 
of whom see vast possibilities of personal 
advantage in an attack on an industry now 
of great commercial importance in the 
United States. Some comes from well- 
meaning persons, who, altho frankly admit- 
ting that they seldom go to the “movies,” 
feel somehow that they are for the most 
part bad, a belief at which anyone might 
arrive by viewing the lurid posters fre- 


quently displayed outside the cheaper mov- 
ing picture houses—pictures which bear 
usually the same relation to the entertain- 
ment within that the old-time circus posters 
bore to the show inside the tent. 

Making due allowance, however, for unin- 
formed and for interested demands for cen- 
sorship, there still remain a large portion 
of the public who are sincerely concerned 
about the class of pictures which have be 
come the chief amusement of vast masses 
of our people, an amusement with infinite 
social and economic power and capable of 
unlimited moral and educational influence. 
Hundreds of thousands of men and women 
see the “movies” every day. Hundreds of 
thousands of children daily are gaining 
their impressions of life, of education, of 
religion, of morality thru the easiest of all 
mediums—the things they see with enter- 
tainment and with little or no mental exer- 
tion. 

A few years ago, when the motion pic- 
ture industry started on its great expansive 
development, there was much public objec- 
tion raised in New York City against the 
theaters in which pictures were shown and 
against the pictures themselves. In 
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t ture oblem in Ne York \ 
milar investigation was carried on at the 
same time by the Police Commissioner. Phe 
independe reports of both inquiries dem- 
onstrated that by far the majority of films 
vere Wholesome ind that advers« criticism 
of the Ovit id been guilty of great 
exaggerat In spite of these disinter- 
ested 1 e even by his own police 
comni é he then Mayor of New York 
red all motion ture houses 
( i | re irkabl ittempt at legal 
censorship of the people's places of amuse- 
ment wv mediately repudiated by the 


people then selves, and pressure ot pu lic 
opinion id necessary the speed revoca 
tion of this thoroly unwarranted order. 

ie better class of exhibitors, however. 
realizing for their own protection that some 
control was desirable, approached the “Peo- 
ple’s Institute” and asked that volunteet 
band of “censors” be appointed to view all 
films released in New York and to make 


recommendations as to possil le changes or 
eliminations, which recommendations the 
exhibitors pledged themselves to carry out 
in consideration of the free services given 
by those wl would review their films 
This was the beginning of the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures 





How the National Board Works 
Since this simple beginning, the National 
Board has grown beyond all expectations. 
It now views virtually all the dramatic mo- 
ion pictures exhibited in America, as ninety- 
them 


reviewing committees. 


nine per cent oft come before its 
The remaining one 
cent 


per represents an output beyond the 


control of any form of censorship. This 
National 


10,500 reels each year, Or 10,500,000 feet of 


means that the Board reviews 


film. Each reel is copied from 20 to 150 
parts of the 
do this remarkable amount of 
staff of 
and of course somewhat ex- 


times and circulated in all 
country. To 
reviewing, a large secretaries is 
now necessary, 
The 
actual criticism of pictures is done by a 


tensive offices have to be maintained 


Review Committee composed of nearly two 
hundred members. This large committee is 
broken up into smaller groups, each one of 
which meets on 


week \t 


regular schedule once a 


these meetings, the pictures are 
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discussed and disposed O! 


i 
ewed 


and 
carefully written ballots. Omissions and 


changes are suggested, if it seems best to 


the committee, or the whole picture is re- 
back to the manufacturer 
vision and resubmission to the 
1S gratifying to be able to state that by far 


passe d | 


ferred for re 


Board. It 


the vast majority of films are 
the National Board 
ment, and that thruout the year very few 


without adverse con 
of the 10,500 reels are totally condemned 


If the original review committee feels 
it is unable to dispose of a given film satis 
factorily, it may call upon a second group 
for consultation and advice. 
vidual member of the review committee is 
with the the 
if the Secretary in charge feels the decision 
with the 


If any indi 


dissatisfied action of 


group, 


accordance general 
National 
manufacturer believes the decision to be in 
unwarranted, each has the right 
to appeal the picture under consideration to 
the General Committee, which is the gov 
body of the National 
acts as the court of 


This General Committee is composed of 


is not in 
policy of the Board, or if the 


any Way 


erning Board nd 


which final app 
men and women selected as representing in 
their public and private activities the broad 
est possible field of social and civié life 
hey are, for the most part, 
members of large and influential organiza 
tions, such as the League of Political Edu- 
cation, the Federation for Child Study, the 
Young Men’s Christian 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
\merica, the Department of Recreation of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, the People’s 
Institute, the New 


officials or 


Association, the 


Prison Association of 
York, and other similar societies. 
When a picture is appealed to the Gen- 
eral Committee, the original review com- 
mittee is invited to be present. 
bers of the first committee present the rea 
sons for their previous action, the repre- 
the manufacturer per- 
mitted to state their side of the case, the 
whole matter is discussed by this court of 
appeals, and final disposition is made of 
the film. Even if it is rejected, the manu- 
facturer again has the right to remake, re- 
vise, or in any way change the picture and 
to present it again to the consideration of 
the National Board. Each week a Bulletin 


The mem- 


sentatives of are 


is issued showing all pictures passed and all 
directed changes. 
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Naturally there are expenses connected 
with the carrying out of such service. At 
first these were met by voluntary contribu- 
tions from the manufacturers and from the 
public. As the work of the National Board 
grew, however, it seemed wiser to adjust 
this matter on a more equitable basis, so at 
a joint meeting of the representatives of 
the National Board and of the manufac- 
turers of motion pictures it was agreed, on 
the suggestion of the business interests 
themselves, that each firm should pay the 
actual expenses of the National Board on 
a pro rata basis according to the number 
of reels viewed. Such an eminently fair 
arrangement has met with the unqualified 
approval of those who send their films to 
the Board, as the manufacturers realize that 
they are so definitely benefited by the work 
of the reviewers 

In making this statement of the method 
of finance of the National Board, it is essen- 
tial that one important point be emphasized 
and kept constantly in mind in any discus- 
sion of the “censoring” of motion picture 
films, and that is that no member of the Na 
tional Board, including the chairman, re- 
ceives one cent of compensation for review- 
ing and criticising pictures. The paid staff 
has no vote whatsoever in the disposal of a 
film, except as explained in the matter of an 
appeal by a Secretary from the decision of 
a reviewing group. It is purely a volun- 
tary social service, because the members of 
the Board believe in motion pictures as a 
great social, educational and moral force, 
and are glad to act as a board of advisors 
or editors, if you will, to help the manu- 
facturers judge their own product and to 
endeavor to approximate for them public 
opinion in regard to their output. The 
Board’s first concern is for the protection 
of the public, in so far as it may need pro- 
tection, and as social servants the members 
gladly and freely give their time to this 
motion picture work. 


Legalized Censorship Opposed 

The National Board of Review is un- 
qualifiedly opposed in principle to all forms 
of legalized pre-publicity censorship as be- 
ing unnecessary, undemocratic, un-Ameri- 
can and unjust. Such censorship assumes 
that all motion pictures are, at least poten- 
tially, bad and demands the scrutiny of over 
ten million feet of film a year because a 
few inches of that film may contain pictures 
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or themes t 


cal appointees might object It is mani 
festly unfair to place the output of a great 
and honorable industry under such susp 

cion because of an occasional mistake 1, 
judgment, or in ethics even. Legalized cet 

sorship is a serious menace to the freedom 
of speech and expression W ch as eel 
won in all modern, free civilizations at great 
and hazardous cost, and is step towards 
censorship of the press and of the stage 

such censorship is the avowed aim of som 
ot the lou lest advocates ot Federal il 

state bills for the regulatio f i ( 
tures. 

Federal censorship, no matter how fair 
and efficient it may be, could control films 
only in interstate commerce, and so would 
be absurdly limited in its application. State 
censorship is proving an irritating failure 
both to the public and to th inutacturer 
of films—the truth of whi statement 
might easily be demonstrated if it wert 
suitable to come within the scope of this 
article. Moreover, such Federal or state 
censorship is quite unnecessary, for ample 
power lies with the mayor and the police 


officials of every community in the United 
States to suppress, after its first showing, 
any motion picture that might appear in any 
possible way to be detrimental to the morals 
or to the best interests of that particular 
place. This is American censorship. Any 
man has the right to print, utter, display on 
the stage, or otherwise publish, anything 
he chooses, knowing full well that if he 
is guilty of anything libelous, indecent, sac 
rilegious, or obscene, he will be answerable 
to the civic authorities—but only after such 
publication. This right is the absolute 
foundation of all freedom of speech. Any 
man has the right of free expression in any 
free country, and the public has the right to 
judge of the propriety of such expression; 
and these rights, in fundamental justice, be 
long to the motion picture producer and to 
the public which wishes to see his film. 

\s it is, the National Board of Review 
sees virtually every dramatic picture ex 
hibited in the United States, and it does 
whatever “censoring” circumstances may 
demand. When a picture has passed the re 
viewing committee of the National Board 


and has gone thru its court of appeals, the 





very personnel of the Board makes it ab- 
surd to say that that picture can be obscene, 
j 
( 


sacrilegious or immoral, and could, there- 
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fore, be seriously injurious to the adult 
public. If such a picture is objected to by 
any individual or any community, the writer 
of this article maintains that such objection 
is based on personal opinion or prejudice, 
or is prompted by local vision or local con- 
ditions, and is not justified on any charge 
that the film, as it is, is too improper to be 
shown to adults Violent differences of 
opinion do, of course, exist They are 
voiced to the National Board from all parts 
of the United States, and are properly 
noted by its reviewers in their attempt to 
approximate public opinion that may be 
truly national. A certain well-known film 
lealing powerfully with social diseases was 
passed by the General Committee of the 
National Board after it had received ad- 
vices from physicians and from experts in 
many branches of social work. Imme- 
diately an official of one of our large cities 
objected to the showing of this picture. He 
maintained it was indecent and immoral 
lo uphold his view he called together a 
select committee of thirty physicians and 
others upon whose judgment he might rely. 
lhis committee of experts unanimously en- 
dorsed the picture and with the highest rec- 
ommendation as to its social value. Is it 
not fair to say that where this widely cir- 
culated film is objected to, the objection is 
one of personal opinion, when two large 
bodies of reviewers acting independently 
have given it such approval? 

Even in less important matters individual 
opinion and local conditions play a part. 
he National Board at one time passed 
some pictures showing women bathing in 
costumes that may be seen at any time dur- 
ing the season at almost any of our seaside 
resorts. Great protests came from sections 
of the country remote from large bodies of 
water, where the inhabitants never bathe in 
public, and to whom the sight of such cos- 
tumes, or lack of costumes, gave much 
offense. his protest, too, has been re- 
spected, and all modern bathers of the 
screen are ordered to wear less controver- 
sial garments, unless the obvious artistic 
merit of the picture should warrant a dif- 
ferent treatment. Even with such objec- 
tions, the National Board maintains that it 
can protect the American public and is bet- 
ter qualified to pass on films, with its 225 
members selected as representative of public 
thought, than any possible group of three 
or four legalized censors brought together 
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thru the exigencies of political appointment 
and subjected to all the unfortunate pres- 
sure such appointees are bound to receive 
when great commercial or social interests 
are at stake. 


The Local Community's Responsibility 

The local community has, obviously, its 
own responsibility in regard to motion pic- 
tures. Even the National Board cannot 
hope to meet the requirements of every so- 
cial group. Of necessity the National 
Board must be liberal in the interpretation 
of its standards and in the type of films it 
releases for public entertainment. Films 
suitable for one town may, conceivably, not 
be acceptable in the next, and even the large 
number of correspondents of the National 
Board and its National Advisory Committee 
of nearly one hundred members in nearly 
all parts of the country, cannot prevent the 
release of films to which some communities 
might justly take exception. In the disin- 
terested experience of the National Board 
the answer is not, however, legalized cen 
sorship. The best solution has been found 
in local codperation with the Board. Its 
weekly Bulletins will be sent free to polic: 
and other city officials anywhere. Very 
many towns receive this Bulletin and nfer« 
ly have an authorized inspector go to the 
various exchanges to see that the directions 
of the Board have been carried out in re- 
gard to all films scheduled for local release. 
In addition to this, if it seems best, repre- 
sentative individuals may be called upon to 
advise with the proper authorities in dispos- 
ing of pictures about which there might be 
controversy and to which local objection 
might be made. Such a group, if it repre- 
sents no particular class and holds no pre- 
ponderating propagandist, religious, or ra- 
cial views, using the Bulletins of the Na- 
tional Board as the basis of judgment, can 
give local service that will insure satisfac- 
tion in any given community so far as mo- 
tion pictures are concerned. 

All consideration of film regulation must 
eventually, however, center in the question 
of the child. It is, from almost any point 
of view, presumptuous for any group of 
persons to dictate to adult Americans what 
they shall or shall not see in a motion pic- 
ture theater, and this dictation becomes 
most offensive to all thoughtful men and 
women when it is undertaken by a paid 
political board. There are, however, one 
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must be frank to admit, innumerable scenes 
and situations, some of themes dealing with 
the greatest problems of life, that are in 
every suitable for presentation to 
adults on the screen, but which intelligent 


way 


judgment would keep from the inexperi- 
child. “chil- 
from motion picture houses do not 
the situation. 


enced Ordinances excluding 
dren” 
meet Usually the age limit 
les boys and girls at just the period 


inclu 
of life when questionings are aroused and 
injudicious suggestions may give wrong im- 
pressions of great and far-reaching power. 
Nothing can prevent thoughtless or ignor- 
found 
children of any 


ant parents, or the always easily 
“euardian,” from taking 
age where they will Legal censorship of 
films deal with the 
child. The work of the legal censor is de- 
structive. 


cannot satisfactorily 
He cannot build up, he can only 
destroy films. He is also confronted with 
a dilemma that is proving the undoing of 
the whole working of legal regulation. He 
exists to “protect” the child This is the 
one great emotional appeal made over and 
over again Yet so 


films to the 


at legislative hearings. 
soon as a censor cuts down all 
level of the child, he 


such 


leaves a program of 


t 
innocuous insipidity adult 


and demands 
the restoration of a motion picture program 
which will give 


that the 
population arises in rebellion 


amusement and instruction 
commensurate with its intelligence and ex 
perience in lift 


The National 


tive 


Board’s work is construc- 
\ffiliated with it is the National Com- 
mittee on Films for Young People, that 
considers all with a 
junior 
family 


pictures view to 


their suitability for programs or 
group 
selected pictures are listed in a 


Na- 


intereste< 


programs for the These 
specially 
special Bulletin each month which the 
tional Board will send to every 

person who makes request for it. 
the only 


This is 
possible source of information 
available to the public whereby a children’s 
program may be selected from all the pic- 


tures which film manufacturers release 


No group of legalized censors can pos- 
sibly so well care for the children who are 


going in such increasing numbers to the 
moving picture shows. Recently the Af- 
filiated Committee for Better Films was or- 
ganized to satisfy the wide demand for in- 
formation as to how to conduct successful 
performances of selected films for young 


people and the family group, This organi- 
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zation is made up of persons and commit- 
tees engaged in the better. film movement 
thruout the country. There are hundreds 
of these. 

Still there remains, we must admit, much 
to be done to improve the motion pictures. 
The greatest problem confronting the Na- 
tional Board is the type of picture, rather 
than the individual film, which is shown 
thruout the country. There are innumer- 
able single pictures to which specific objec- 
tion cannot be made, but which in the ag- 
gregate give a false impression of morality 
and of life. A crime picture, in itself, may 
have nothing in it that could in fairness be 
condemned. The eternal “domestic tri- 
angle” may be handled with sufficient deli- 
cacy to warrant its being shown in a cer- 
tain given film. Comedy that offends the 
taste of the reviewer cannot be forbidden 
hecause to him it may not be refined. Yet 
the 30,000 or more motion picture houses in 
the United States show several times each 
day a program that almost invariably pre- 
sents at least one of each of these classes of 
pictures, until the historian of the future, 
if he were to try to arrive at an idea of 
\merican life in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century by a study of pictures dis- 
played as the chief amusement of its,peo- 
ple, would gain the impression that crime 
was our chief occupation; that every wom- 
an, even, always had conveniently in reach 
poison or a deadly weapon with which to 
put some one conveniently out of the way: 
that every married man or woman had a 
lover, or wanted to have one, outside the 
home; and that our laughter was occasioned 
principally by the throwing of custard pie 
in the face of unexpected victims, who were 
then drenched by the contents of a mineral 
water bottle and later kicked down stairs! 
How ean legalized censorship regulate a 
type that is unobjectionable to most adults 
and how can it hope to control public taste ? 
\nd yet there are many persons who hon- 
estly feel that the debauching of popular 
taste is even worse than the showing of 
unbridled crime. 

The best solution of the motion picture 
problem is to be found in the proper atti- 
tude of men and women in a community 
who feel a personal responsibility for this 
relatively new amusement of the people, an 
amusement that is exerting such a pro- 
found influence on modern life and thought. 
It is a truism to say that the manufacturer 
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will give the people what the ( 
as it really should be put, what they a pict | 
iim to think they want. The publi 
ing vast sums for the privilege of seeing 
films many of which are certain nwortl ture tl 
if support, and yet that publi ( 
to what it is giving its mone ( inufac 
the responsible portiol ol : © nit rogrTal 
would, for a time, announce its determina Wo 
tion to patronize only those motion pictur censors t 
houses where acceptable films are she itiona d 
if it should make this determination r¢ of picture to whicl i 
and if it should tell the local exhibitor 
it likes as well as what it dislikes, then that its se 
community would have the best ( eo 
pictures, and the best is very good and ver dren s 
much worth while Encourage the g S eg 
ind stop going to the bad, and the motio g 
picture houses will live up to your demat studies « 
“| Moreover, make the parents feel they never forg ’ 
are particularly responsible. If a mother which the 
gives her child five cents to go to th cater: and the 
“movies” for the afternoon so the mother \mericat 
may be free to follow her own inclinations, local « iutl : 
that particular parent has no right to cor articular community th 
plain of what the child may see. Even if problem 
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HE New York State Bureau of Muni- 

i ¥ cipal Information has made a study 
of the experience of American cities 

with municipal public markets at the request 
of the Mayors’ Conference's special com- 
mittee on food supply, of which Mayor 
George R. Lunn, of Schenectady, is Chair- 
\merican cities have to 
request 


man. Kighty-one 
for information. 
lhirty-six of these, all with a population 
exceeding 30,000, have one or more muni- 
cipal markets of one kind or another. A 
study of the data received from these is said 
that Mayor Lunn’s 
committee is justified in asking the Legis- 
lature to give cities authority to establish 
departments of markets as one means of 


date answered the 


to show conclusiy ely 


lowering the cost of living. 

lwenty-two cities report that their mar- 
kets are self-sustaining. One other says its 
market is usually self-supporting, and an- 
other than it is not when interest, taxes and 
depreciation are taken into account. In 
seventeen cities the annual income is 
greater than the annual cost of operation, 
maintenance and all overhead charges. In 
five other cities the income and expendi- 
tures are about the same, and in still five 
others the expenditures are less than the 
income. In twenty-one cities the total reve- 
nues are from the rent, sale or auction of 
spaces in the market places. Three secure 
additional revenue in fees for weighing and 
teams and in wharfage charges. 

Che cities report that these markets have 
brought about some startling results in re- 
foodstuffs. Sixteen 
cities report that the average prices in the 
municipal markets are lower than those in 
the retail 


ducing the cost of 


stores. Five others report that 
same. Auburn, N. Y., 
and St. Louis report that there is very little 
difference in prices. Jacksonville, Fla., says 
that the prices compare very fayorably, and 
Sacramento, and Detroit report 
that what variation there is, is in favor of 
the municipal markets. 


the prices are the 


Tacoma 


Wilmington and 
Duluth are the only cities which report that 
municipal market prices are higher. The 
following cities, which report lower muni- 
cipal market prices, give the following per- 
centages: Cleveland, 20 per cent lower; 


Municipal Markets Reduce Cost of Living 





South Bend from 5 to 20 per cent lower: 
Philadelphia, 10 per cent lower; Cincinnati, 
15 per cent; Kansas City, Mo., 20 per cent; 
Des Moines, from 20 to 25 per cent; Co- 
lumbus, from 10 to 15 per cent; Portland, 
Ore., that several investigations 
showed prices in the public markets were 
from 10 to 100 per cent cheaper than in 
retail stores. Lansing, Mich., says the dif- 
ference between municipal market and re- 
tail store prices will average one-half th« 
difference between the retail and the whok 
sale prices. In twenty-three cities munici 
pal markets tend to keep down prices of 
foodstuffs thruout the city. 

Che benefits derived from public markets 
are varied according to the answers sent by 
the cities. Among the benefits mentioned 
are the following: producers always as- 
sured of wages; fresh vegetables; does 
away with middlemen; offers opportunity 
for small producers to sell their produce; 
stimulates interest in agricultural pursuits 
and gardening, and builds up agricultural! 
interests; producers get more and consum 
ers pay less; better quality and larger va 
riety for consumers; concentrates cimp« 
tition. 

Twenty-one cities inform the Bureau that 
their markets are a success. All of the nin« 
cities, with one exception, which report 
their markets are not a success operate only 
curb markets. The data indicate that the 
failure of these is due to inefficient man- 
agement, which resulted in lack of patron 
age by producers or consumers, or both 

In answer to the question, “Would you 
advise a city to establish a municipal mar- 
ket as one means of reducing or preventing 
an increase of the cost of living, provided 
the food supply is normal?” twenty cities 
informed the Bureau that they would, and 
only two answered in the negative. 

Fourteen cities in New York State have 
municipal markets. Of these the following 
have reported to the Bureau that the prices 
of produce in their public markets are lower 
than in stores: Buffalo, Rochester, Albany, 
Olean, Corning and Schenectady. James- 


says 


town reports that its market has compelled 
handlers of produce to sell at reasonable 
prices. 
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The Spring Planting Campaign in Grand Rapids 


By Lee H. Bierce 


Acting Secretary, Grand Rapids Association of Commerce 


HE planting campaign which the 

Grand Rapids ( Mich.) Association of 

Commerce conducted several years 
ago is largely responsible for the beautiful 
appearance of the city in the spring and 
summer, when thousands of attractive 
shrubs, vines and roses make a really won- 
lerful display. In recent years new sec- 
tions of the city have been developed, and 
in these the shrubbery is not so abundant 
as in the other sections which participated 
in the campaign. It was therefore deter 
mined in the spring of 1916 to give the own 
ers of homes in the newer sections the 
opportunity to beautfy their surroundings 
in a way that would give almost a Califor- 
nian aspect to the city 

\ comprehensive plan was evolved y the 
\ssociation of Commerce, to be worked 
out, as are so many successful plans, thru 
the agency of the school childret Che pla 
was to distribute 25,000 circulars among thi 
children of both the public and the paro 
chial schools, with order blanks for shrubs 
and vines enclosed. The children or theit 
parents then placed their orders thru the 
schools, the district improvement ‘asso- 
ciations or the women’s clubs, which as- 
sembled the orders and forwarded them to 
the Association of Commerce. In filling the 
orders, the shrubs were delivered to the 
schools and other organizations from which 
the blanks had been received, and those who 
did the planting secured their shrubs direct 
from the places to which they had sent theit 
orders. The price was 10 cents per shrub 
or vine, and it was imperative that cash 
should accompany the order Factories de 
siring shrubs in larger quantities ordered 
direct from the Association of Commerce 
and upon arrival of the shrubbery in the 
city, called for it with their own drays at 
the car. 

\rrangements were also made by whicl 
the children in the rural schools could par 
ticipate by placing their orders in the same 
way. These orders were handled by the 
County Superintendent of Schools 

It was also planned to secure black wal 
nut trees direct from the Department of 
Agriculture at the Central State Normal 


School at Mt. Pleasant. Mic 
these trees was ts ¢ t | 
less than ten. Concord gt ( e! 
secured in like manner for eacl 
orders of not less thar ear 
trees were available for dist tion th 
the rural schools in lots t t 
more at 3 cents each 

‘T he Varieties Oot ros 
available in this campaign wet follows 


the Dorothy Perkins and crit rambler 


ORDER BLANK 


Fer S Roots. Unetrct tmprewemen! Asoecrations | het 
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2 j Oorthy Perkins Rose j 
5 Crunson Rambler L 
4 Boston try | 
s Honeysuckle Morrown } 
. Forsythsa (Golden Bells af 
| Hydrange j 
8 | Common Barberry 
b High Bush Cranberry | 
10 | Sparnce Van Houtten | 
Tote ‘ 
Eackeed bad acusnes 
Comers be 5 cone i the « A ° 
eckdres on arrval bro 
(eee 
NE a n ansautting nde 
FR ooo here sataphege - soot 
roses, bittersweet vine, Bost ne 
suckle Morrowii (with frag rs fol 
lowed by beautiful re 
tract the birds), Forsytl n bel 
(with its yellow blosso1 nspicus 
the spring before the leav: ( t), h 
drangea, common barber: 9 
berry, and Spirea Van Houtt t n 
popular shrub in Grand Rapids 
This list may prove of set the 
places. The shrubs ar ne ert ature 
and of the regula ‘ O 
three feet high, wit t { 
ind the results em 
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An Organized Movement to Make Public 
Service a Career 


By Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
Director, Society for the Promotion of Training for Public Service, Madison, Wis. 


“TT; shame of the cities!” This ex- 
pressed the situation with refer- 
ence to municipal government not 

so very many years ago—and we seemed 

to acquiesce in the description and in the 
situation. Then commission government 
was proposed and we hailed it with delight. 

Everything was claimed for it. It was in- 

troduced and much was accomplished. It 

had back of it the civic forces of the pro- 
paganda to secure it. Public attention was 
directed upon it. It worked. Municipal 
government in the commission-governed 
cities was improved, and we seemed to see 

a way out of our “shame.” 

But city commissions came to be an ac- 
cepted fact, just as mayors were. And 
commission-governed cities were well 
governed. It was soon perceived that for 
legislative work the new city commissions 
were better than the old city councils; for 
administrative work they were, in some 
cases, little better than the old scheme. 
Our faith in different governmental ma- 
chinery would not save us. 

The way of salvation was looked for in a 
new development, the city manager plan. 
We improved our old faith by adding a new 
article, faith in personnel. The critical ele- 
ment in the new plan was the city man- 
ager. He must be the best that could be 
secured. No local residence requirement 
must prevent the cities of the new faith 
from getting the very best in the country 
to serve them. What they wanted was ef- 
ficient personnel. 

If cities are going to achieve social sal- 
vation, their administration must be in the 
hands of efficient public servants. Now ef- 
ficiency presupposes training. Most of the 
present city managers were trained in the 


public service itself, some in the best train- 
ing school for city managers there is—the 
city of Dayton, with Henry M. Waite as 
schoolmaster. The fundamental training 
for the new public servants must be given 
in our public educational institutions. But 
it must be borne in mind that educational 
institutions must, in coOdperation with public 
service, give these men practical training 
in the public service itself. 

Simple as these steps are, there was for 
a long time no general realization or ap- 
preciation of them. When an organized 
effort was made for the first time, four 
years ago, to force to the attention of,col- 
lege authorities and professors of political 
science the subject of training for public 
service, it was regarded as Utopian, excel- 
lent but not practical. Those who were ad- 
vocating the program were dreamers of 
dreams. To-day colleges and universities 
all over the country have committees inves- 
tigating the subject and considering or in- 
stalling definite plans. The University of 
Oregon has announced a definite plan for a 
School of Commonwealth Service. Faculty 
investigating committees at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the College of the City of New 
York have made very favorable reports on 
the subject, and an alumni committee of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology is 
enthusiastic about it. Reports will soon be 
made by committees in the Universities of 
Minnesota and Texas. Ohio State Univer- 
sity is considering a plan for training city 
managers. The colleges and universities of 
Ohio have entered into a coéperative ar- 
rangement with the State Civil Service 
Commission to train men for the state ser- 
vice. The College of the City of New York 
has developed, with the codperation of the 
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city, a rather extensive program of training 
men in the service. Colleges like Reed Col- 
lege, in Oregon, and the University of 
\kron have felt the spirit of the movement 
and are actively putting it into effect in co- 
operation with their local municipalities. 
he Chicago Board of Education recently 
took a remarkable first step when it passed 
a resolution providing for preparation for 
public service at the Medill High School 
The movement is practically accepted by 
the colleges to-day as expressing a genuine 
social need, but very little is done in build 
ing up institutional organization to supply 
the training. 

The problem of training for public ser- 
vice is a mild interest of many 
professors and others 


of college 
It must become an 
active vital force in our education and poli 
tics. It will not, however, be removed from 
the arena of academic discussion unless 
there is a genuine popular appreciation of 
the need and the feasibility of training for 
public service, unless boards of trustees of 
universities see it both as a social need and 
a social demand, and unless the alumni of 
our educational institutions manifest at 


active interest in it. There ought to be or 
ganized effort to stimulate popular appre 
ciation and to interest particularly all per 
sons actively working for the improvemen 
of public administration. 

The first efforts for stimulating interest 
on a national scale were made by the Com- 
mittee on Practical Training for Public 
Service of the American Political Science 
Association. Those interested in its work 
felt that a strong organization, national in 
scope and commanding respect because of 
its membership, could accomplish these 
ends. It was this knowledge of 
for organized effort which prompted them 
to suggest the organization of a Society for 
the Promotion of Training for Public Ser- 


the need 


vice, an organization to be made up of pub- 
lic-spirited citizens actively interested in the 
improvement of public administration. 

In the recent campaign the question of 
trained men in the public service was a na- 
tional political issue. The discussion of 
these questions by presidential candidates 
and their leading exponents in large cities 
and at country crossroads is helpful in 
forming public opinion. But while this pe 


litical discussion of the subject is of the 


first importance, there is, nevertheless, need 
for continuous, non-partisan, non-political 


liscussion and emphasis of the pr ems of 


public administration and of training for 
public service. There is nee 1 for stro! 
propaganda for training for public service 
In the universities at the present time one 


of the great dangers is the fact that public 
service training is fashionable, and we may 
have a band wagon instead of adequate con 
sileration of the subject before action. The 
function of the Society for the Promotion 
of Training for Public Service is to stimu 
late this discussion, carry it forward and 





provide back of it continuous research in 
public administration and in the opportuni 
ties of the universities in serving the public 
by training men for public service 

lhe Society for the Promotion of Train 
ing for Public Service is an inclusive civic 


organization working on a national scale 


ind cooperating with state and inicipal 
organizations to make public service a 
career instead of a temporary vocation, t 
provide means for training public servants 


and hence to promote and develoy 


public administration In its effort to do 
these things it has worked on improving the 
machinery of public administration, on hat 


nessing civil service reform to an educa 
tional program, on urging upon universities 
and other educational institutions the neces 
sity of training men for public service. It 
finds it necessary in the accomplis! ment of 
these purposes to urge upon universities the 
necessity of taking advantage of the widest 
possible social opportunities existing in our 
contemporary organized community life for 
training men for public service The af 
fairs of the Society are in the hands of a 
board of trustees 

The need for the upbuilding of adminis- 
tration has been pointed out trom several 
points of view as the greatest need of our 
democracy. There must be a new emphasis 
on law enforcement rather than on law 
making; 
pressed will of the people rather than 


! t 


on carrying into effect the ex 


merely registering it. Public service must 


therefore be made a career. Men must be 
trained for public service by public service 
Universities must adopt a new method of 


education: they must train en by field 
training—by actually doing the thing. The 
theoretical and academic must be supple 
mented by the practical Practice must be 
enlightened by theory Theor ist be re 
inforced, adapted or revised | ractice sup 
plemented by reflection 
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It was thought advisable that the Society 
for the Promotion of Training for Public 
Service should plan definitely for a five- 
year program. It will automatically go out 
of existence in 1920. The Society was or- 
ganized with the following definite pur- 
poses: to publish or reprint and circulate 
helpful material on university or depart- 
mental training for public service; to co- 
operate with universities and other educa- 
tional institutions in investigating or in pre- 
paring plans for training for public service: 
to cooperate with existing agencies in any 
way which will make the whole or any part 
of the program effective; to stimulate gifts 
to the universities for practical training for 
public service; to prepare a national pro- 
gram for training for public service and to 
work for its adoption; to make such studies 
in connection with training for public ser- 
vice as no existing organization will under- 
take; to help form university alumni and 
public sentiment on the necessity for train- 
ing for public service; to formulate an 
ethics of public service and to emphasize its 
opportunities as a career; to give wide pub- 
licity to public service training programs, 
plans and opportunities; and to cooperate 
with governmental departments, bureaus 
and commissions in developing plans for 
further training of the men now in the 
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service. 

The Conference on Universities and Pub- 
lic Service has been from the beginning an 
effort to provide a clearing house for a gen- 
eral discussion of the subject. Conferences 
have already been held in New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. In February, 1916, 
there was started a monthly publication 
called The Public Servant, whose motto is: 
“There can be no higher ambition than that 
of serving the state, nothing more credit- 
able than to serve it well.” In it are nar- 
rated currently the progress of the move- 
ment of training for public service and dis- 
cussions of next steps and programs. It 
has recently been directing attention to the 
extraordinary situation of private civil ser- 
vice schools recruiting for the public ser- 
vice at a profit to themselves. It has also 
emphasized our comparative lack of interest 
in the subject of civil service and our great 
interest in the military service. It points 
out the important lessons which military 
training can teach us in training men for 
the civil service. We shall be glad to send 
a copy of this publication to readers of 
Tre AMERICAN CITy. 

We welcome to membership all forward- 
looking persons. Membership fees are: as- 
sociate membership, $3; active membership, 
$5: and contributing membership, $1o. 





A Modern High 


T° new high school building which is 


being erected in Lebanon, Pa., is to 

be modern in every detail. There 
are two stories, a basement and a sub-base- 
ment, four floors in all. The building is 
being made as fireproof as possible. The 
walls and supporting columns thruout are 
built of solid brick, except in the gymnas- 
ium and auditorium, where steel and iron 
girders, trusses and columns are used, and 
those are encased in concrete or brick so as 
to thoroly fireproof them. The floors are 
of reinforced concrete, with the sleepers 
imbedded into them, to which are nailed the 
wooden floors where those are used. 

The exterior facing is of broken Vermont 
blue marble as high as the basement story. 
The facing above is of tapestry brick in 
from six to eight shades of red. The entire 


School Building 


exterior is trimmed with cast concrete stone 
of granite finish below the water table, and 
of Indiana limestone color above. 

The school will be academic and voca- 
tional in character. For the Vocational 
Department provision has been made for a 
laundry, two cooking rooms, two sewing 
rooms, a household arts demonstration suite 
of four rooms, a bench and carpenter shop, 
a forge and foundry shop, a wood-turning 
and pattern-making room, a machine shop, 
a room for mechanical drawing and a fin- 
ishing room, besides numerous class rooms 
and recitation rooms. The vocational rooms 
are all on the basement floor. 

There will also be a Commercial Depart- 
ment in which typewriting, stenography, 
bookkeeping, business English, commercial 
arithmetic, spelling and penmanship will be 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, LEBANON, PA. 


taught. The rooms for this department are 
on the second floor. The rooms for the Sci- 
ence Department are also on this floor, and 
consist of a lecture room, physical, chem- 
ical and biological laboratories, also a room 
for physiography and botany. 

On the main floor are the general public 
office, the Principal’s private office, eleven 
class rooms, recreation rooms for the 
teachers, modernly equipped, and the audi- 
torium. The stage in the auditorium is 
equipped to produce theatrical entertain- 
ments of any sort. Provision has been 
made for foot, border, and overhead lights, 
an asbestos curtain, fly galleries, and sev- 
eral sets of scenery. The building has a 
gymnasium 47 x 97 feet, with a running 
track, ample bleacher seats, showers, lock- 
ers, ete., and there is provision also for 
a music room and a study hall. 

On the sub-basement floor, besides the 
boiler room and rooms of that character, 
are the gymnasiums, the physical instruc- 
tor’s office and examination room; also 
toilet rooms, shower rooms, dressing rooms, 
locker rooms, etc. 

Three drinking fountains have been 
placed on each floor. There is also an in- 
terphone system of telephones, connecting 





















the various rooms with the Principal's of 
fice and the general public office. Pro- 
vision has been made for the installation 
of a vacuum cleaner system, electrically op 
erated. The artificial lighting is entirely 
electrical; semi-indirect fixtures are used 
The heating system is a combination ot 
the direct-indirect plan 
controlled. 
primarily by direct radiation to neutralize 
the cooling surfaces of the walls and win 
dows, supplemented by the ventilating sys 


thermostatically 
rhe heating 1S accomplished 


tem. The natural gravity circulation of the 
steam is accelerated by means of vacuun 
pumps placed on the return mains. The 
radiators in the school rooms are located 
beneath the windows. 

The ventilation system is a combination 
of the mechanical supply with mechanical 
exhaust from the toilets, and 
haust from all other rooms. The outsi 
air is drawn in, filtered, tempered and de 
livered to the rooms by means of blowers 
Two full housing, single width, single in 
let fans of the multiblade type are used 
to propel the air. All of the fou! air 
exhausted thru the roof of the building by 
six rotary ball-bearing vents sixty inches in 
diameter, 
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A Page of Questions for Classroom Use 


(The page numbers mentioned refer to the February issue of Tue American Crty) 


City Planning 

Political Areas. What causes have made 
existing political areas inconsistent with the 
social and economic units which they were 
supposed at one time to represent? lo what 
extent will local effort on the part of neigh- 
borhood communities of a city aid in solving 
the problem? Why is it no longer possible to 
restrict city ‘planning to the problems of the 
municipality alone? Discuss the question of 
metropolitan areas. Which American city has 
such a system? What are the limitations of 
state control over city planning from the point 
of view of metropolitan areas? What are the 
functions of the proposed Federal Department 
of Urban Life? Why is city planning a na- 
tional problem? What would be the advan- 
tages of Federal city planning regulation. (pp. 
121-125.) 

Street Planning. What is a set-back line? 
To which localities can a law establishing set- 
back lines be reasonably made to apply? What 
are the advantages of such a system to the resi- 
dents of the streets to which the law applies? 
What economies can the city thus effect in the 
initial opening of a new street? What is the 
significance of such set-back lines to the ulti- 
mate development of the street? To city 
planning? How will this affect future traffic ? 
What cities have established laws for set-back 
lines? Outline the provisions and procedure 
which a good law should contain. (pp. I44- 
148.) 


Vital Statistics of Cities 

Which states are included in the birth-regis- 
tration area established by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census? What percentage of the popu- 
lation do they contain? What was the general 
birth rate for this area in 1915? What was 
the death rate? What was the percentage of 
net increase in population? What was the 
birth rate of children of foreign-born popula- 
tion in comparison with that of the general 
rate for the whole population? 

What was the rate of infant mortality for 
1915? Does there seem to have been any con- 
nection between death rates and birth rates? 
Compare the rate of infant mortality with 
those in foreign countries. Find your city in 
the table, if possible, and compare its rates to 
the general average. (pp. 195-199.) 


Municipal Economics 


Municipal Markets. About how many cities 
in the United States have established municipal 
markets? What was the purpose of establish- 
ing them? How many of these cities were able 
to reduce the prices of foodstuffs thru the use 
of municipal markets? Describe the types of 
markets instituted. What are some of the 





main benefits reported by cities which have 
them? (p. 132.) 

What is the percentage of the expense of 
cartage of coal and wood to the total cost of 
these commodities to the consumer? Of ice? 
Of milk and dairy produce? (p. 203.) 


Municipal Finance 

City Purchasing. In what respects do the 
buying methods of a municipality necessarily 
differ from those of a private business? What 
are three principal aids to efficient purchasing ? 
What are the advantages of centralizing pur- 
chases? Outline some of the methods which 
will secure adequate codrdination between the 
officials in charge of the stores and those who 
are to control their use. Discuss the main fea- 
tures of efficient systematizing and storing of 
purchases. What are some of the evils of 
binding the purchasing officer to buy from the 
lowest bidder? To what further extent does 
the law often restrict the discretion of the 
purchasing officer? What are the disadvan- 
tages of too great a restriction? How may 
this disadvantage be lightened? Discuss the 
question of long-term price agreements. How 
does the “red tape” of an inefficient municipal 
office system affect the attitude of the private 
dealers who wish to sell to the city? What 
are the advantages of promptness in the pay- 
ment of bills due from the city to these 
dealers? (pp. 149-152.) 


Street Flushing 


What is the specific purpose of flushing 
streets? On what types of pavements is wagon 
flushing effective in removing dirt? Which is 
more economical, hose flushing or wagon flush- 
ing? What are the advantages of wagon 
flushing over hose flushing? Which kinds of 
streets are best flushed with hose? Why is 
the patrol of the streets by “white wings” 
necessary in addition to the wagon flushers? 

What are the reasons for flushing streets 
late at night? What seasons of the year are 
the best for the use of flushers, and why? 
What principle should be followed in arrang- 
ing for the number of flushings each street is 
to receive? (pp. 117-120.) 


Motion Pictures—Supervision 

What are some of the evils of motion picture 
shows as claimed by those advocating legal 
censorship of the films? Describe the origin 
and methods of the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures. What are the objections 
to the establishment of legal censorship? 
What advantages has the present censorship 
over possible legal censorship. What can a 
municipality do to meet its responsibility for 
clean shows? (pp. 125-131.) 











Art Centers in Two American Cities 
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Specifications for Pavements and Road Crusts 


General Principles Concerning Materials and Their Use, to Be Observed in Framing 
Specifications, as Recommended by the Special Committee on “Materials for 
Road Construction, and on Standards for Their Test and Use,” 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers* 


Lines and Grades 

Where the lines of the highway are such 
as to invite high speed, or at least not to 
discourage high speed, consideration of the 
effects of speed of the traffic on the sur- 
facing material must be had, and it is en- 
tirely possible that a choice of the material 
or the methods of using any particular ma- 
terial may be determined by the speed to 
be expected for the traffic, and thus be re- 
lated to or connected with the lines of the 
highway itself. 

A choice of the material, or methods of 
using a particular material, may be affected 
by the grades as fixed. Certain materials, 
or results of using materials, for highway 
surfacing, will be unsatisfactory outside of 
certain limits of grades. Conservative prac- 
tice has fixed the maximum limits for satis- 
factory results with grades, as follows: 

Maximum Grade, 





Kinp or Roapway Per Cent 

MED. duwbesiennessedcneerenveweses's 12.0 
NSPE EE 12.0 
ROM GEUEROD .cccccocesccccese 6.0 
Bituminous macadam .............+.. 8.0 
Bituminous concrete ................ 8.0 
Sheet-asphalt ........... ; 5.0 
Cement-concrete ........ 8.0 
Brick (cement grout filler) . 6.0 
Brick (bituminous filler) ........... 12.0 
Stone block (cement grout filler)..... 9.0 
Stone block (bituminous filler) ...... 15.0 


Wood block 


Width 


The width of the roadway to be built will 
be determined largely by local circum- 
stances, but in view of the recent, constant, 
and rapid increase of traffic on highways, 
both in number of vehicles and in size of 
loads, it will be in the interest of economy 
for designs of highways to be made with 
proper consideration of further increase. 

Where motor traffic forms a considerable 
proportion of the total traffic likely to use a 
highway, the unit width of traffic lines to 





* From a yo! presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, held in how 
York, January 17, 1917. In addition to the general 
princi here published, the report into con- 
siderable detail as to the special principles applying to 
various kinds of Ry ag The committee submitting 
the report comprises W. W. Crosby, chairman; Arthur 
H. Blanchard, secretary; H. K. Bishop, A. W. Dean, 
N. P. Lewis, C. J. Tilden and G, W. Willson. 


be considered is 9 or 10 feet, instead of 7 
or 8 feet, as heretofore, because of the 
greater clearance required for the safe pass- 
ing ot the units of such traffic. 

Where bituminous pavements are laid, the 
edges need protection, and a sudden transi- 
tion from the pavement to any softer 
shoulder material should be avoided by 
means of extra width, or of cement-con- 
crete or other edges, and such reinforcement 
of the shoulder material as may be neces- 
sary. 

The width of roadways of rigid ma- 
terial, such as cement-concrete or vitrified 
block, should be at least equal to what would 
be prescribed under local conditions for a 
less rigid surfacing. The great difference 
between the firmness of a rigid roadway 
surfacing and of material frequently avail- 
able for the shoulders thereto often makes 
it necessary, for safety and convenience of 
traffic, as well as for economy of main- 
tenance, that the rigid surfacing Should be 
built wider than would answer for a flexible 
surfacing, such as water-bound macadam, 
for instance, under the same local condi- 
tions. 

Too narrow a width of roadway en- 
courages, if it does not compel, concentra- 
tion of traffic to such an extent as to make 
frequently unfair demands on what would 
otherwise be a suitable and efficient ma- 
terial for the surfacing. This may be espe- 
cially noticeable at abrupt changes in the 
lines of the highway, where any tendency 
toward the improper concentration of traffic 
irto narrow areas should be avoided as far 
as possible by such adjustment or separa- 
tion of lines, and adjustment of width, of 
crown, or of slope of the roadway surfacing 
as will keep the strains of the surfacing ma- 
terial within reasonable limits for it. 


Thickness 
The thickness of the pavement or sur- 
facing, of course, will be dependent largely 
on its type, but it also will be affected by the 
presence or absence in the construction of 
an artificial foundation, and, in fact, on the 
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character and ability of the base on which 
the surfacing is to rest. Approved practice 
establishes the limits given in Table | for 
the extremes of thickness for the various 
layers of the pavement or road crust. 


TABLE 1 
Thickness 
Thickness o Thickness 
of Sand Cushion of 

Artificial or Binder Wearing 
Kinp or Roapway Foundation,* Course, Course, 

in Inches inInches_ in Inches 
Gravel ..cccccccccces 4to 8 éivebaes 2to4 
Broken stone ....... Seen  <esewhens 2to3 
Bituminous surface... 4to 8 = ....665. ,to% 
tituminous macadam. Sto 8 — .......«. 2to3 
Bituminous concrete... 3to 8 +ceneeas 1% to3 
Sheet-asphalt ........ 5to 8 ltol%y 1%to2 
Cement concrete (one- 

COUFES) cccccccoses ere ead 5to8 
Cement concrete (two- 

SOUTES) covccceccce 4to 8 Ene ee 2 
BOGE ccnvovecsccvece 4to 8 %to1l\% Sto 4 
Stone block ......... 5to12 l to 2 2% to5 
Wood block .......- 5to 8 4 3% to4 


* Not including extraordinary provisions such as 
V-drains or sub-base courses. 


Altho the general practice has been 
too often perhaps to use mass, for the sake 
of safety, in the preparation of the pave- 
ment, it now appears to be evident that some 
waste has been incurred in the past in this 
direction, and that a more scientific de- 
termination of the thickness, as well as 
many other features of highway work, is 
possible without sacrifice of safety, and yet 
with economy. However, in view of the 
recent, constant and rapid increase of the 
weight of, and consequently of the strains 
caused by, the traffic, it will be in the in- 
terests of economy for designs of highways 
to be made with proper consideration of 
further increases. 


Drainage 

The use of any form of pavement or road 
crust, whether bituminous or non-bitu- 
minous, does not relieve the necessity of 
proper drainage in every case. It is not 
only necessary to provide for such under- 
drainage as will place and keep the sub- 
grade in a condition satisfactorily free from 
moisture and in a state of suitable efficiency, 
but it is also necessary to provide and to 
preserve economically such provisions for 
surface drainage as will, with the provisions 
for under-drainage, insure these results 
fairly permanently. Storm-water coming to 
the roadway must be carried quickly and 
rapidly away from it by automatic arrange- 
ments to the natural water courses where 
it can be disposed of finally. The arrange- 
ments referred to and so made, such as in- 
lets, ditches, gutters and culverts, should be 
designed and placed so as to give the least 
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possible offense to the users of the roadway 
and the abuttors, and yet be built so as to 
preserve their integrity and efficiency with 
the least need for attention and expense 
under even the most persistently adverse 
natural conditions. A proper longitudinal 
grade for ditches anc gutters is particularly 
important, in order that the ill and wide 
effects of standing water may be avoided. 
A proper cross-section for ditches is also 
important in order that the waterway may 
not become obstructed by the sliding in of 
the sides. 

As related to drainage, the matter of the 
crown of the roadway is particularly im- 
portant. The ideal roadway surface would 
be flat in cross-section were it not for the 
necessity of the automatic removal of sur- 
face water to the channels where it must be 
conveniently carried along. Crowning the 
roadway tends to concentrate the traffic on 
the ridge where it is then most comfortable 
for the travelers, and the amount of crown 
which will result in this concentration on 
the ridge varies with the type of pavements. 
Also, the rate of crown necessary for the 
proper removal of storm-water to the gut- 
ters or ditches varies with the type, and with 
the provisions to be made for the cleaning 
and the upkeep of the roadway surface. 
In the general practice the amount of crown 
for the shoulders of an uncurbed roadway 
has usually been a cross-slope of 1 inch per 
foot, the shoulders being of the natural 
earthy material, and this rate is to be 
recommended for shoulders, except in spe- 
cial cases. 

The crown generally used in the con- 
struction of broken stone roadways is ex- 
cessive when bituminous materials are used, 
and a crown of even %4-inch per foot should 
be avoided when a lesser crown can be se- 
cured without detriment to the surface 
drainage. 

For the various roadway surfacings, the 
practice generally observed and to be 
recommended is as given in Table 2 


TABLE 2 
c—Crown Recommended- 
Kinp oF Roapway Maximum, Minimum 


In. to the Ft In. to the Ft 
; 1 ! 


CGE S cacueeseveces ? 
Broken stone.......... Y% t 

situminous surface .... WA % 
Bituminous macadam. .. Y 4 
Bituminous concrete.... Y% 4 
Sheet-asphalt .......... \% M 
Cement-concrete ....... 4 4 
) ee 3@ % 
Seems BOGE scccccscce A 4 
WO SEN. .d0 cveresees % % 
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Concave pavements oO! Cenk nt-concrete, 
vitrified block, or stone block may trequent- 
ly be found advantageous for alleys, and, 1n 
such cases, the same rates of slopes in cross 


given should 


section as those pre iously yg 


govern 


Artificial Foundations 
Where the character of the trathc justihes 


] 


the use of an artificial surfacing it also de 


mands a correspondingly strong foundation 


Whether or not an artificial foundation 


shall he supplied will depend on the ocal 
conditions, but in the selection of the ma 
terials and the methods ot construction of 
the artificial foundation, every consideration 
should first be given to the possibilities for 
securing the greatest ethciency trom the 
natural foundation. Economy in reference 
to the roadway will be had trom the proper 
choice of the various mate rials available tor 
artificial foundations, such as sand, gravel, 


broken stone and concrete 


In the construction ot a concrete 
foundation the sub-grade should first be 
properly prepared and its greatest efficiency 
developed he thickness of the cement- 
concrete artificial foundation usually laid is 


5 wr 6 inches, but it may be varied advan- 
tageously according to the local conditions 
between 4 and 12 inches lhe thickness 
may be varied sometimes between the cen- 
ter of the roadway and the sides 

lhe most usual proportions for a cement- 
concrete foundation have been one part 
cement, three parts fine aggregate, and six 
parts coarse aggregate This standard, 
however, is empirical rather than scientific, 
and a more rational proportion in any case 
should be ce veloy ed according to the needs 
and facilities of each case. It may often 
be desirable to increase the mass in some 
cases at the expense of unit strength, or to 
increase the mass for the sake of economy 
in the more expensive material. In mixing, 
placing and completing a cement-concrete 
foundation, the principles expressed under 
the head “Cement-Concrete Pavements” ap 
ply, and reference thereto should be had 


Sub-Grade 


rhe use of any form of pavement or road 
crust does not relieve the necessity for 
the construction of a well-drained, thoroly 
compacted, homogeneous and stable sub- 
grade in every case. Indeed, such improve- 


S 


ment of the highway generally attracts 


ee 
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heavier traffic and thus increases the 
stresses on the sub-grade. Even when an 
artificial foundation is to be constructed on 
the sub-grade, proper attention should be 
given to the preparation of the latter, in 
be had 
in the design and expense for the artificial 
foundation, and, generally speaking at least, 
the higher the type and the more expensive 
the artificial foundation, the greater care 
should be exercised to develop to the utmost 
the possibilities of the sub-grade. Uni 
formity in its composition and compaction, 


order that the greatest economy may 


as well as evenness of its surface, is far 
more important than has apparently been 
generally considered necessary up to this 
time, and permanence of all the desirable 
qualities in the sub-grade is equally im 
portant. 


Materials 

Having determined the characteristics 
desirable for the materials to be used in any 
highway work, their description in the 
specifications should be concise, clear and 
precise. Altho in some cases it may not 
be possible.to specify exactly the charac- 
teristics desired, it will be possible to specily 
that these qualities shall lie between cer- 
tain exact limits, thus giving a reasonable 
tolerance to the determination of the quality 
by test, as well as avoiding uncertainty as 
to whether or not, in this respect, a quality 
ot a material offered is suitable. The de- 
scription of a material by using a trade 
name is permissible only in most unusual 
cases, and such a description as “equally 
good to” another similar material should 
never be used. Qualities of a material or 
methods of its use should not be left “to 
the satisfaction of the engineer” or “as de- 
termined by, or in, the opinion of the en- 
gineer.” 

Specific tests and such description of the 
methods of performing each test as will 
leave no room for doubt as to whether the 
results of the tests come within the limits 
of tolerance should always be expressed 
either in detail or by reference to the 
standards of some reputable authorities 
The committee recommends for this pur- 
pose the tests and methods of performing 
the same proposed by this committee, to be 
found in detail in Appendix B.* 

In this connection the committee wishes 


Proceedings, Am. Soc. S, E., for December, 1915, 
p. 2733. 
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to call attention to its previously expressed 
conclusions as follows: 

The character of the stone to be used may 
influence the choice of a bituminous ma 
terial. 


Whatever method may be used in any 
case, it is as essential in bitumiious wor 
as in water-bound construction, that a suit 
able quality of road metal be used 

By proper selection and use of a bitu 
minous material, injury to property and de 
leterious effects on animal and vegetable 
life may be avoided, and also considerable 
hygienic advantage may result from the use 
of such materials on the highways 

Whenever comprehensive specifications 
are to be prepared, so as to admit a variety 
of types of bituminous materials, separate 
specifications, as may be necessary, should 
be prepared for each type 


Joints 
For the ordinary joints in block pave- 
ments the materials and methods of filling 
should be selected so as to produce not only 
a surface which will retain to the utmost its 
imperviousness and the stability of the 
blocks themselves in place, but also as far 
as practicable they should conduce toward 
evenness of wear of the surface of the pave- 
ment. If the blocks are resistant to abra 
sion, but perhaps inclined to round off at the 
edges of the upper surface under traffic, 
such filling of the joints is desirable as will 
lend additional resistance in the blocks to 
this rounding off at the joints 
Joint fillers are naturally divided into two 
main classes—the cement mortar filler anc 
the bituminous filler. As it is desirable to 
secure a_ suitable waterproof 
course for pavements, sand should n 
used alone as the joint fillet 
As regards the cement mortar joints, the 
proportions of cement, sand and water will 
be affected by local conditions. Where the 
blocks are extremely resistant at 


| the high 
esi quality of results is desired, a 1:1 mix of 
Said and cement is necessary. Where the 
blocks are of less resistant material and 
conditions demand economy, a 1:1 mix of 
cement and sand may be found satisfactory 
Great care is necessary in mixing and ap 
plying the mortar or grout. To insure uni 
formity there should be a constant agita 
tion of the mix up to the moment of its ap 
plication, and no more water than is 


for proper fluidity should be used 


~) 





Success with joints of this kind is de- 
pendent in a large degree on the allowance 
ot time for the grout to set thoroly 
etore the trac 18 adi itt t tne roadway 
\ bituminous filler ma é eferred to 
a cement-grout filler ma nt of the 
lower cost t street 1M v I the 
ter foothold provide for horses, and the 
securing of a more resilient, a hence les 
noisy, pavement. On steep grades, where 
some roughness of surface ma e desirable 
for the sake of affor ling ette vothold for 
animals, some openness at the top of the 
joint is desirable, and the bituminous joint 
fillers may be preferred. With bituminous 


joint fillers care must be taken to select ma 


terials which will not be too brittl c 
weather and so chip out from joints und 
traffic, and which will not be so soft in hot 
weather! st Ww out ot the ts betwee 
the blocks It is belt ved, Itho not yet 
generally admitted as havi re een actually 
proved by experience, that the use of a 
bituminous mastic for joint filling would 
an improvement ove tl i¢ 
tice of using bit inou one fo 
this purpose. Great care should be taken 
with bituminous fillers of any kind to insure 
the actual fill ng f the ont etween the 
blocks, and great care must taken to 1 
sure this result 

Expansion-Contraction Joints 
nts at intervals acros ertain types 

pa ements S h is Tl ( ent-co 
crete, as vell is ilong the | < eel 
used to compensate fi less 
avoidable movement of the ement sl 
which takes place under different conditions 
of moisture or temperature of the Lit It 
cases where cx nsion ontt { I POmMts 
across the re a \ it tet re le P 
on tor 1 t re e recot 

Is the « t ial a 
trie i idot . Tt he oO 
called “armore« oints e of the 
smaller amount of interrupt the homo 
geneity of the roadway surf thus secured 


Shoulders and Gutters 


Where rigid or tatt 


{ avement 


ire laid, their edges shou e protected and 
the sudden t sition tron avement 
to any softer shoulder mats l a led by 
means of edges or such re rcement of the 
shoulder erial as ma €1 rv. The 
line « strit i mtact et ‘ i ement 


ncrete roadwa and the flank ng material 








ra. 
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of the shoulders being the zone of weakness 
under traffic, it is important to accommo- 
date the traffic and protect the roadway as 
well as the shoulders from the formation 
of ruts along this line. This is especially 
true when the roadway is so narrow as to 
result in the frequent passage of vehicles 
from the pavement to the shoulders 

Such material for and construction of the 
shoulders should be had as will result in 
their being capable of efficient and economi- 
cal maintenance under the local conditions 
existing or likely to prevail 

The shoulders may be reinforced with 
paving, concrete, macadam, gravel or simi- 
lar surfacings; or they may be of the 
natural local material available, due con 
sideration being given to the advisability of 
tapering down from a_ relatively high 
rigidity of the roadway itself to any soft 
natural material at the outside edges of the 
road. The selection of materials and meth- 
ods of construction for the shoulders should 
be made with careful consideration of the 
demands likely to be made by traffic, and by 
other factors in the problem, and should 
provide an elastic limit in the shoulders con- 
siderably higher than the stresses likely to 
come on them. 

Gutters should be paved with such ma 
terial and in such a manner as to preserve 
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as permanently as possible their imper- 
viousness under their loads of water and the 
destructive effects of traffic coming on 
them. Their form should be such as will be 
least objectionable to traffic, considering 
the necessities for their peculiar purposes. 


Finishing of Surface 


\n objectionable slipperiness of many 
pavements may be decreased or prevented 
by proper precautions during construction 
or by proper treatment thereafter. The 
length of time that a finished pavement 
should be closed to traffic in order to season 
properly before use varies from a few hours 
to several days, dependent on the character 
of the material and methods used and on 
climatic and other local conditions. Pave- 
ments in which Portland cement is used for 
filling the joints or in the mass of the sur- 
facing itself should seldom, if ever, be 
closed for less than two weeks after com- 
pletion. Altho the plans and_ specifica- 
tions usually call for the surface to be 
finished to definite cross-sections, grades or 
contours shown on the plans, questions fre- 
quently arise under contracts as to the im- 
portance of variations in the finished sur- 
face. The Committee has under considera- 
tion standards covering this detail. 





Set-Back Lines as an Aid to Better and 
Cheaper Street Layouts 


HE Committee on the City Plan of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, New York City, has before it 

for consideration, on report of its Secretary, 
Robert H. Whitten, a plan for the establish- 
ment of set-back lines in connection with 
the laying out of street systems in the at 
present wholly undeveloped or suburban 
residence sections. The committee is anx- 
ious to secure the criticism of the proposed 
plan by land developers and _ property 
owners, before taking any action in regard 
to it. It is claimed that the use of the set- 
back plan would in certain cases very 
greatly reduce street opening and paving 
costs to be borne by the property owners, 
and also reduce future street widening ex- 
pense both to the owners and to the city. 
Mr. Whitten states in his report that: 


“New York City has made little use of a 
method which is coming to be recognized as 
essential to good street planning, namely, the 
establishment of set-back lines. The set-back 
line secures on certain streets a uniform set- 
hack of buildings from the street line—that is, 
the owner is compelled to leave a yard or court 
across the front of his lot. He may use this 
yard for any private purpose, but may not 
build upon it. The advantages of the set-back 
line are: 

“1. Health, Comfort and Amenity—lIn a pri- 
vate residence section a uniform set-back from 
the street line increases the attractiveness of 
the section and adds to the health and com- 
fort of the inhabitants. It improves light and 
air conditions; makes possible the front lawn 
with trees and shade; removes the dwelling 
further from the noise, fumes and dust of the 
street. Where residences are uniformly set 
back from the street without the establishment 
of a legally binding set-back line, each owner 
is at the mercy of his neighbors. A voluntary 
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set-back of this kind is ofter STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 60 FOOT STREET 
worse than no set-back at all = - err cc 
\ single owner by disregard AS INFLUENCED BY SET BACK LINES 
ing the set-back line may rut 
the entire block. 

2. Economy of Initial | 
elopment.—Purely local res 
dence streets having a 


‘ ’ TACHE WELLING HOUSE STAG 
hack line can be permitted 

narrower width thar ul 

otherwise be allowed This 


duces development ex 
penses, not only in its « 


omy of land, but more mark —EE + ZS 





edly in the decreased outla = ix 

for paving. With a 10-foot +4 ee oe | 

set-back a standard 60-foot ™ - — eS Pe, Sg mF 

street might be reduced t Oo Oo ; } | 

feet. This might be adequat« tT i B | 

for streets under 8oo feet ir -- 9 ---e~> : . 

length if developed wit! ui 4 . 

single family houses. If late: 

the single family house were 

replaced by three- or four t A : 

story apartments, the street 

could easily be widened to 60 

feet to meet the increased APARTMENT 

traffic requirements incident 
to the more intensive housing 
3. Economy of Ultin 

Development—The existenc ™ too Tm 

of the set-back line will pet cy Cs +: c 

mit the economical widenir f 

of traffic arteries whenever = 3383) aa] 

traffic needs require. It intro — t 

duces a measure of adaptatior 

and elasticity in street design 

that is of immense import , 

ance in view of the almost Ey 

prohibitive expense of widen = 

ing a street once laid out and es 

improved. : 3 : ~ y 
“In Washington, D. C., and i : e § 

in a number of the cities and ? 

towns of Connecticut and . 

Massachusetts, set-back lines are established Borough authorities and appt y i 

under procedure similar to that used in the | soard of Estimate and Apportior nt. W h 

ing out, opening and acceptance of streets. In the street is opened th pening proceeding 

Massachusetts, Boston has n } i | 

use of the set-back line, but th 

ress has probably been made by the 
srookline. As to new pers, that town has d lent to the a u 

adop ited the policy of making the establishment street by the city r to tl ’ val tl 

of a set-back line a condition precedent to the map of a land su ision for record n part 

acceptance of the street by the town. The set f the city where no map ha 

back lines established vary from 5 to 20 feet the acceptance of streets and t roval of 

the average being about 10 feet. The town has land subdivisions should be subject to th 

also established set-back lines on a consider blishment of set-back lin 

able number of streets already opened and ble and appropriate 


. ‘ 
improved. Procedur e should ilso be provided wher« 
“Altho the city’s present powers of conde n the case of street 


1 . hiict . " adi <0 dGisal 
nation and assessment for street and other lines may be established if led a f thei 
purposes are apparently quite broad, some | establishment is stil 








islation may be required fully to carry out a dure should make possible in sp ses 
set-back line program. The set-back line pr ermit any existing buildings projecting be 
cedure should follow in a gener: _ way the yond the set-back line to remain for a fixed 
present methods as to the laying out, opening period or until substantially altered, removed 
and acceptance of streets. Set-back li nesshould or destroyed. This is nf t power 
be laid down, where appropriate, as a part of in securing an economical ap} tion of the 


° . 1 - : nia a ¢ ; | ef > 
the tentative and final maps submitted by the set-back principle. It has proved a useful fe 
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STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN 80 FOOT STREET 
AS INFLUENCED BY SET BACK LINES. 


DETACHED DWELLING HOUSE STAGE. 
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ture of the English and the Massachusetts 
statutes. It was also incorporated in the spe- 
cial act of 1899, establishing a set-back line on 
Clinton avenue, Brooklyn.” 

The building zone plan already adopted 
will prohibit the erection of stores in resi- 
dence districts except on main thorofares 
or natural business centers. In certain dis- 
tricts also the apartment will be practically 
prohibited. Even where apartments are 
prohibited an existing voluntary setback, 
unless changed to a legal setback, may be 
disregarded by one or two owners in the 
block, to the very great injury of the other 
owners. In districts where apartment 
houses are permitted, the change from a 
private residence district to an apartment 
house district can be made with less injury 
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to existing investments if the apartment 
houses when constructed are not permitted 
to project out beyond the existing private 
houses. In some cases the building zone 
plan provides for business districts in 
streets that are now exclusively residential. 
A change to business may be inevitable, but 
the change can be made with a minimum 
injury to the existing investments if the 
stores are kept back to the line of the exist- 
ing development. 

The Committee has referred Mr. Whit- 
ten’s report to the Chief Engineer, Nelson 
P. Lewis, for a more detailed statement of 
the economy both to owners and to the city 
that it is expected will result from the set- 
back plan.. 





A National Experiment in Centralizing Social Activities 


How far can philanthropy succeed? 
What methods will best help it to succeed? 
hese are questions which the new National 
Social Unit Organization, formed under the 
leadership of Gifford Pinchot, will investi- 
gate. With Mr. Pinchot are associated 
some of the most prominent workers in this 
field and it has universal interest. 

\ good deal of care was taken in select- 
ing the place to be investigated. Finally, 
Cincinnati was chosen because of its ready 
cooperation in the plan. 

As outlined in its announcement, the Na- 
tional Social Unit Organization aims at the 
following results: 

1. Elimination of waste in philanthropic 
funds 

2. Development of a model program for so- 
cial and health work 

3. Creation of an efficient organization for 
wise social planning 

The following quotations from the an- 
nouncements of the organization will best 
give an idea of its methods and administra- 
tive organizations: 

“A local committee will be selected by the 
people living within the district where the 
work is carried on. The approach will be med- 
ical in character, the needs of the children sup- 
plying the point of attack. 

“Thru a corps of neighborhood social agents 
or representatives drawn from this district, an 
attempt will be made to establish contact with 
every family and individual within it. Social 
statistics now collected by a score of agencies 
—federal, state, municipal, philanthropic—will 
be gathered by this staff which will be paid 


and educated for its task. The staff will also 
carry to the people within the district infor- 
mation which many social agencies are en- 
deayoring to disseminate, but which none can 
disseminate completely, because it cannot reach 
all the people. (Such educational work is es- 
sential to the reduction of infant mortality, to 
the prevention of tuberculosis and to the cur- 
ing of other social ills.) 

“The endeavor will be to see how many’ 
forms of social work can wisely be drawn into 
one mechanism and run by one management. 

“The use of the corps of neighborhood so- 
cial workers as common field agents, calling in 
the specialized workers when needed, will pre- 
vent the intrusion of many workers into a 
single home. Seventeen workers visited one 
home in Milwaukee in a single winter! 

“Various social activities, public and private, 
will be grouped at a central headquarters 
which will serve as a local city hall. An at- 
tempt will be made gradually to centralize the 
work of separate private organizations engaged 
in similar fields of social endeavor, with a view 
to increasing efficiency and economy and re- 
ducing overhead charges. All of the leading 
social agencies in Cincinnati have pledged their 
support to this plan. Each special department 
of work within the district will be supervised 
by a committee of specialists, elected by and 
responsible to its appropriate city organization. 

The estimated cost of the work for three 


years is $135,000. A portion of this budget 
will be devoted to the traveling and hotel 
expenses of national experts who will be 
called in to advise in the formulation of 
the local plans. The organization of the 
work began in December and is being car- 
ried on by the executives of the organiza- 
tion, Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur C. Phillips. 
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The articles appearing in this new department from month to month are pre 
pared by the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. The following subjects will 


be covered during 1917: 


The Problem of Additional Sources of City Revenue 


Aids to Efficient Buying 


The City Budget as a Basis for Administration 
How to Save Five Million Dollars a Year by Merely Changing Some Tax Dates 


An Efficient Bureau of Water Revenues 


Auditing and Accounting Control of License Revenues 


Assessing for Local Improvements 


Serial Bonds versus Sinking Fund Bonds 


Recording and Paying Claims 
Stores’ Accounts and Storekeeping 


Payrolls—Preparation, Certification, Audit and Payment 
Unit and Job Costs a Necessity for Good Administration 


Aids to Efficient Buying 


By Arthur G. Thomas 


N no business relation are governments 
more criticised than as_ purchasers. 
Citizens are apt to claim that govern- 

mental purchasing is the prey of graft and 
political favoritism, and of cumbersome and 
inefficient methods. Dealers are apt to com- 
plain chiefly of red tape which hampers 
them as bidders and in the delivery of goods 
and payment of bills. Government execu 
tives themselves complain of delays between 
the issues of purchase requisitions and the 
availability of the goods for use. Many of 
these criticisms are unjust and based on 
conditions which are past or which never 
existed. Many are based on comparisons 
between governmental methods and _ thos« 
of private business, without considering the 
necessary distinctions between the two. 
These distinctions are essentially the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Governments are not free to limit com- 
petition to a few dealers in each class of 
purchase, but must open up competition to 
all. 

2. Governments are trustees of public 
funds and must be above suspicion, this 
fact necessitating publicity of transactions 
which precludes private agreements at less 


than market prices, for example, with 
manufacturers, many of whom will not 


openly bid against their customers, the mid 
dlemen. Accounting and auditing proce- 


dure, which often considerably delays pur- 
chases in the several steps between the pur 
chase requisition and final payment, is also 
involved 


3. Most governmental purchases must be 
limited to the amount and period of appro- 


priations, with the result that, frequently, 
governments are not able to | in most 
favorable markets in quantities justified by 


prudence. 
Three Principal Aids to Efficient 
Purchasing 

here is, unquestionably, a broad field 
for efficient work in governmental purchas 
ing. Ambitious organizers have the oppor 
tunity of developing the mechanism and de- 
tailed procedure for accomplishing the fol- 
lowing results: (a) controlling and sys- 
tematizing purchases; (b) adopting the best 
methods of securing prices c) speeding 
up the machinery of purchasing from the 
purchase requisition to the payment of bills. 

Practically all government departments 
that make large purchases of materials, sup- 
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plies or equipment should have centralized 
control over purchase orders, stores, and 
to some degree over issuance. This does 
not mean that the central purchasing agent 
or storekeeper should have tie right to se- 
lect the kind of material to be purchased 
without regard to the head of the depart- 
ment or the officials who decide upon the 
work of the department, but only that he 
should attend to procuring the things 
needed so that they will be ready when 
wanted with the least possible trouble and 
expense. Preferably, the officer charged 
with these responsibilities should have no 
other or unrelated duties of an adminis- 
trative or policy-framing nature, and his 
tenure of office should be permanent. 

In railroads and industrial companies 
there exists the closest harmony and co- 
operation between the department charged 
with controlling purchases and the purchas- 
ing department. Often they are under a 
common head, as in the case of the Pull- 
man Company or the Santa Fé Railroad. 
On the Rock Island Railroad the general 
statistician is subordinate to the purchasing 
agent. There is also the closest co6peration 
between the stores and purchasing depart- 
ments and the departments charged with 
production or operation. But higher execu- 
tives charged with determination of policy 
are released from the necessity of consider- 
ing myriads of details connected with the 
purchasing or issue from stock of items of 
standard and regular use. The reins of 
control are kept in the hands of the higher 
executives by the accounts and by reports. 


The Broader Aspects of Stores Control 

Following the example set by business 
corporations, every department of govern- 
ment which has important purchasing and 
stores problems should have a general store- 
keeper or official of similar title whose 
functions should net be limited merely to 
the custody and issue of stores, but should 
include definite responsibility for each one 
of the following requirements, which consti- 
tute the elementary aids to efficient buying: 

(a) That the right items and quantities are 
at all times carried in stock to meet all require- 
ments, with the smallest investment, at the 
same time avoiding obsolescence and having 
to purchase under unfavorable market con- 
ditions. As to requirements, this officer should 
be the first to receive information. As to mar- 
ket conditions, the determination of items and 
quantities to carry in stock should be made in 
cooperation with the purchasing agent. 
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(b) That stores records are kept up to date 
and under a convenient classification. 

(c) That reports to other executives are 
promptly made to keep them fully informed 
of stores transactions. 

(d) That property accounts are so kept as 
to show the location and condition of each 
piece of equipment in order to avoid unneces- 
sary purchases of equipment. 

(e) That purchase requisitions be avoided 
whenever it is possible to arrange a transfer 
of stores, or to make a substitution. 

(f) That purchase requisitions and contract 
estimates are timed so as to secure the advan- 
tage of the department's consolidated purchas- 
ing power, and also to ensure delivery in time 
to meet requirements. 

(g) That purchase requisitions and contract 
estimates are complete and accurate in every 
detail—as to description, time of delivery, de- 
livery conditions and necessary approvals. 

(h) That purchase requisitions and contract 
estimates conform to established standards and 
that unnecessary grades and varieties of arti- 
cles are eliminated. 

(i) That all articles, whether in stores or 
not, are most carefully kept, and that all arti- 
cles not “in use” are returned to stores. Re- 
sponsibility should not cease with disburse- 
ment from stock. 

(j) That all stores are kept clean of dead 
matter—of obsolete stock, of surpluses, of 
scrap and junk—and that these articles are 
disposed of to the best advantage. ° 

(k) That stores are most advantageously 
located and most conveniently arranged to 
avoid labor and delay in handling on receipt 
and issue. 

(1) That physical inventories of stock and 
of equipment are frequently taken, not leaving 
this to an anntal inventory but making it con- 
tinuous thruout the year. 

(m) That goods are inspected on receipt, 
ind that laboratory tests are made when re- 
quired. 

(n) That all questions as to whether or not 
certain items may be more economically made 
or processed by the department than purchased 
in finished form be thoroly investigated. The 
majority of such departmental industries would 
in most cases be placed to best advantage un- 
der the general storekeeper—e. g., butcher 
shops, bakeries, coffee roasting, soap making. 

(p) That the departmental supply budget is 
accurately prepared. This is, in many ways, 
the most important function to be served 
by such an officer. 


Obviously, the official charged with the 
above responsibilities should be a man of 
the highest ability and initiative relating to 
all phases of the supply problem. His ten- 
ure of office should be permanent in order 
that his experience may be cumulatively 
valuable. A capable man, given full sup- 
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port by the other executives of the depart 


ment, should easily save the amount o 
salary and be able to reduce rather thar t 
increase the forces engaged. 

In departments in which the 


relating to purchasing and its allied activ: 


ties are not large, the responsibilities above 


outlined might be combined with those o 


the purchasing agent. 

In large cities which have a 
the n 
important department of an offici 


department, 


chasing 


dl 


probl ms 


t 


AMERICAN 


f his 


trol purchases, stores and equipment is even 


greater than if the department purchased 


independently. Such an official should c 


operate with the general purchasing 
or general storekeeper in codrdinating 


purchasing and stores of the entir« city 


investigating the extent to which it woul 


he 


profitable to establish central « 


and storage oints to serve all departments 
ge |] | 


t 
tween departments, and to consolidate 


) arrange transfers of surplus stocks be 


chase requisitions and contract estimates 


The Adoption of the Best Methods 
of Securing Prices 


1 ‘ 
} 


Che purchasing agent should be 


ree 
ilapt his method of price-securing 
the requirements of the department or «k 
for which 
changing market conditions. 


pur h ises al 


He 


partments he 
should 


tree to adopt methods which will reduce 


work of his office while obtaining the a 
vantages of the widest competitio 

In many cities, quantities under contra 
must be definitely stated, with perh: 
leeway of 5 per cent above or below tl 
stated figure. That absolutely reclu 
contracts covering “requirements, il i 


rangement found most advantageous 
vate business and which, in times of not 


markets, dealers are glad to 


are furnished with some idea of what th 
requirements will be. (his arrangem 
avoids the necessity of the purchaser's o 


ing into unfavorable markets for suppl 
mentary contracts, or of accepting deliver 
of quantities which may turn out to be 
excess of needs. 

Price agreements in their various for 
covering requirements by informal arrang: 
for definite | 
either at fixed prices or on a sliding scal 
are forbidden in many cities, al 


ments or 


altho privat 


business companies find these agreement 


} th + 
OTN ( 


1 
ellvery 


indefinite periods 
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the I st i tageo S neth I price Ss¢ 
curing tor the great bulk of tl ses 
hey are tremendous me-s ers ra S 
purchasing office, and it is ossible to 
avoid wondering wl they she ot be 
used in city departments which are found 
to he calling repeatedly for ces on the 
Same items Plainly, it is dangerous to rely 
too long on a price, und especial] so to ti 
the purchaser thereto y acres 

ent he purchaser cannot tail to lose if 
he dealer is called upon during an unstable 

arket to quote price to hold FOO tor a 
long period \ skillful purchasing agent 

the right to S¢ et Wi 
ike oO such istakes 

lhe bulletin board m« f securing 

blicityv for requirements s worked well 
11 nany cities when supplemente the 

eans of inspiring competitiot1 he lan 
In use in Cincinnati Syste t pur 
chases so that ce ileT know on it davs 
of the week they n av tind eac oft re 
quirements displayed on the | ( board 
the purchasing eT rtment S vorking 
ooth! 

Common sense in } ate sin argues 
igailnst tving cl ises eT t speci 
hcations of a c d restrict ire 
inless peculiar requirement necessitate 
Ss ich restrictions { mo S¢ r 

sTmess ilso re N { ‘ c¢ ~ ( T 
levising requirements that V1 i}Se lute 
shut out fron etition a ; 
eries harmful o1 interior urti < 
recognizes that established o ‘ 
rieties Of articles must be subject t hange 
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affidavits that government officers and em- 
ployes have no interest therein, is a petty 
and quite expensive bit of red tape. Re- 
jection of contract bids for technical de- 
fects affecting not in the slightest the good 
faith or validity of the offers, has lost gov- 
ernments many good prices and discouraged 
much future competition. 

Law makers and administrative officers 
should give most careful thought to restric- 
tions, and should endeavor, as far as pos- 
sible, to leave a capable purchasing depart- 
ment free to adapt itself to the govern- 
ment’s requirements and to market condi- 
tions. 


Speeding Up the Machinery of Purchase 
from the Purchase Requisitions to 
the Payment of Bills 


Speeding up the machinery of purchase 
includes prompt delivery of goods and 
prompt handling of bills for payment. Both 
are desirable, particularly the latter, as it 
encourages competition and low prices. 

A large proportion of blame for delays in 
delivery or in purchase must be placed upon 
the originators of requisitions for not clear- 
ly stating their needs. Definitely locating 
in capable hands responsibility for control 
over purchases and over stores should settle 
this end of the problem, both by speeding 
up the procedure, and by timing purchase 
requisitions so that the necessity for imme- 
diate delivery will arise only in case of 
real emergencies. One very much needed 
aid in this process is a classified list of 
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standard items used by each department to 
he placed in the hands of each person en- 
titled to make requisitions, which shall in- 
clude descriptions down to the last detail 
necessary for thoroly identifying the article 
needed and which shall show whether the 
article is to be secured from stores or by a 
purchase requisition. Deliveries may usu- 
ally be hastened by a sensible follow-up 
system in the purchasing department. 

Responsibility for delays in handling bills 
for payment must be divided between the 
dealers themselves, the purchasing depart- 
ment and those responsible for certifying as 
to quantity and quality of receipts and for 
auditing bills. Dealers who persist in fail- 
ing to comply with reasonable requirements 
of governments as to data on invoices or as 
to the office to which they shall be sent, can- 
not in fairness complain about the slow- 
ness of governments in paying bills. But 
governments are usually slow in making 
payment, as is shown by the fact that they 
are able to take advantage of so few dis- 
counts for prompt payment. Discounts 
taken by the purchasing department of a 
railroad entering New York City are suf- 
ficient to cover the entire payroll of the de- 
partment, and the same is probably true of 
most of the railroads and industrial com- 
panies of the country. Many governmental 
units are now making every effort to secure 
this advantage. 

The problem of securing prompt payment 
of bills can only be solved by codperation 
of all departments. 





Tax Increase a Small Element of the High Cost of Living 


In these days of protest against the high 
cost of living, the groan of the taxpayer is 
loud in the land. Increased taxes are be- 
wailed as both the cause and the effect of 
the burden of other expenses. The facts in 
the case of Minneapolis are thus presented 
in a circular issued by H. Arthur Stuart, 
statistician, and Dan C. Brown, City Comp- 
troller, of that city: 

Tax increase on a home valued at $2,500 
only 9% per cent in ten years; amount paid 
ten years ago, $34.87; amount paid at present 
time, $38.19. The average annual tax rate for 
the years 1904, 1905, 1906 was 27.90 mills. A 
home valued at $2,500 at this time was as- 
sessed on a 50 per cent basis, or $1,250, the 
annual taxes on same being $34.87. The aver- 
age annual tax rate for the years 1914, 1915, 
1916 was 38.19 mills. A home valued at $2,500 
at this time was assessed on a 40 per cent 


basis, or $1,000, the annual taxes on same 
being $38.19, an increase of only $3.32, or 914 
per cent. 

How does this compare with the increases 
on the necessities of life, such as foodstuffs, 
groceries, vegetables, meats, butter and eggs, 
clothing, dry goods, fuel, etc.? Suppose you 
started on a shopping tour in 1906 and pur- 
chased foodstuffs, clothing, dry goods, hard- 
ware, etc., amounting to $34.87. Now sup- 
pose you start out again at the present time 
and shop for the same quantity and quality of 
goods, taking with you the same amount, to 
which you add an amount equal to your in- 
crease in taxes of $3.32, or a total of $38.10, 
and you would undoubtedly find that you 
would still be in need of a considerable sum 
in order to purchase the goods you were able 
to procure in 1906 for $34.87. 

Taxes are a very small factor in the in- 
creased high cost of living as applied to the 
majority of home owners in Minneapolis. 
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Legislation Desired by New York 
State Mayors 
Troy, N. Y.—This city has joined with 
others in New York State in 
Legislature to write six new laws on th: 
statute books this winter. The bills which 
have been prepared are as follows: 


asking tl 


A State Traffic Act, providing uniform traf 
fic regulations for all cities and villages in the 
state. 

A Home Rule Constitutional Amendment, 
giving cities authority to manage their own 
local affairs, and relieving the Legislature of 
the labor of considering a mass of local legis 
lation 

An amendment to the Municipal Empower 
ing Act, giving cities the same authority New 
York City now has to limit the height of build 
ings and to restrict the use of property 

A bill giving cities authority to establish 
market departments with comprehensiv: 
powers. 

A uniform municipal bond bill for second 
and third class cities. 

An amendment to the Penal Code giving 
ities authority to open or close motion pi 
ture theaters on Sunday, and if open to regu 
late them. 

The cities, acting thru the New York 
State Conference of Mayors and Other City 
Officials, will also advocate the following 
the enactment of the so-called home rule 
education bill; amendments to the election 
law which will reduce the cost of elections 
in cities, and of the tax law which will re 
duce exemptions from taxation; the aboli- 
tion of toll bridges; the restoration of the 
Optional Cities Charter Law; the establish 
ment of the State Farm Colony for Tramps 
and Vagrants; and the enactment into law 
of the program advocated by the Govern 
or’s Food Commission. 


CORNELIUS F. BURNS, 
Mayor 


Buffalo’s New Street Lighting 
Contract 

BuFFALo, N. Y. 

of street lighting and an increase in the 

candle-power for the amount of money ex- 

pended will be secured for the city of Buf- 


between 


\ reduction in the cost 


falo as a result of a new contract 
the municipality and the 


Buffalo General 
lectric Company, which became effective 
October I, 1916. out- 
come of repeated conferences between the 


The contract is the 


city officials and the utility company, during 
which the types of lamps and fixtures were 
selected and the cost of service and the 
form of contract were discussed in detail. 
shows the differ- 
ence in cost to the city between the types 
of lights heretofore in use 
stallation contemplated in the 


he accompanying table 


and the new in- 


contract: 








Cost to City Saving 
219 Lamps @ $50 per year. $10,950.0 
replaced by 
110 Lamps @ $75.00 per year 8,250.0 
—_—_—_— $2? 700.00 
Lamps @ $69.00 per year.$17,733.00 >2, 
replaced by 
7 Lamps @ $55.75 per year. 14,827.75 
——— 3,405.25 
1,800 Lamps @ $50.00 per year.$90,000.00 
replaced by 
1,800 Lamps @ $48.00 per year. 86,400.00 
—__—_—_—_— 800 
790 Lamps @ $50.0 ear. $39,500.00 
replaced by 
860 Lamps @ $43.00 
per year $15.48 
430 Lamps @ $34.00 
per year 14,62 ) 
——————-_ (9, 100.00 
ane 4 
0 Lamps @ $100.00 per year. $7,000.00 
replaced by 
) Lamps @ $45 er yea 3,150.00 
anemia 2.8 
914 Lamps @ $50.00 per year.$45,700.00 , 
replaced by 
114 Lamps @ $48.00 per year. 48,872.00 
aa 1,828.0 
6 Gas 1! @ $22.83 eliminated 14,291.58 
Gasoline lamps @ $30.00 eliminated 8.900.00 





$42,074.83 
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Owing to industrial conditions causing 
delay in manufacture and delivery, only 
sixty of the new type of lamps had been 
installed up to the middle ot December. 
These, with few exceptions, were placed in 
the business section of the city. In the 
outlying sections where the circuits are 
loaded to their capacity with are lamps, the 
400 candle-power lamps W ith refractor were 
installed, they being multiple lamps lighted 
in connection with the are circuits so as not 
to depend upon a time switch for lighting 
and extinguishing. 

In the business section the present lamps 
are of the 6.6 ampere enclosed carbon are 
type, underground system, and are to be 
replaced by a 600 candle-power Mazda ws 
lamp with band refractor, thereby increas- 
ing the candle-power approximately forty 
per cent. In addition to the Mazda ( 
lamps, the plans call for inverted luminous 
are lamps, 6.6 ampere, with ornamental sec- 
tional globe at a rate of $75 per lamp per 
— WILLIAM F. SCHWARTZ, 


Street Commissioner. 
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A Municipal Cow Pasture 


Evecetu, Minn.—Most of the streets in 
this city are planted with grass and trees 
and designed for use as boulevards. The 
protection of these features was until re- 
cently quite difficult, because the cows 
would wander into the town and ruin some 
well-grown spot. For this reason the city 
has recently established a municipal cow 
pasture. 





The land used is owned by mining com- 
panies in the town, but the city is given 
the use of it without cost. The municipality 
built a wire fence 1% miles long along the 
eastern boundary of the city where this land 
is situated. The fence encloses 340 acres, 
and several gates open into the enclosure 
at convenient locations. No charge is made 
to the public for keeping the cattle in the 


pasture. 
Cc. -. 


DORWAY, 
City Engineer. 
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“Get the Habit” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A_ comprehensive 
Clean Streets Campaign is being pursued 
in this city thru the agency of a Joint Com- 
mittee embracing representatives of the city, 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
the United Business Men's Association, the 
Civic Club of Philadelphia, and the Poor 
Richard Club, with headquarters at the City 
Hall. Special letterheads and envelopes are 
used in the campaign publicity. A Society 
of Clean-Up Boosters is being recruited by 
the signing of pledges to help in the work. 
These Boosters receive membership badges 
amd letters signed by the Director of the 
Department of Public Works and the Chief 
of the Bureau of Highways and Street 
Cleaning, instructing them to study and ob- 
serve a list of important “Don'ts,” which 
include instructions about the care of rub- 
bish and ashes, proper receptacles for waste, 
the appearance of streets and sidewalks, 
the overloading of vehicles transporting 
material, and untidy habits in the use of the 
highways. Members are expected to ‘tell 
their friends and neighbors about the So- 
ciety and urge them to join it. 

Letters are also sent to all contractors 
and builders, calling attention to the city 
ordinance which forbids anyone “to let fall, 
spill, or dump any ashes, dirt, rubbish or 
garbage from any cart, wagon or vehicle 
upon the public highways of the city,” and 
warning them to provide all their vehicles 
with adequate guard boards and to limit the 
loading to within at least 4 inches of the 
tops of these boards. These letters are 
signed by the Chief of the Bureau of High- 
ways, as are also letters to distributors of 
advertising matter, who are thus officially 
warned of the ordinance forbidding one 
“to cast or place in the streets or on the 
footways, or into the vestibules or yards, or 
upon the porches of any dwellings or other 
buildings, any papers, advertisements, hand- 
bills, circulars, or waste paper.” Notice is 
given that these ordinances will be rigidly 
enforced. 

Posters and stamps are widely distributed 
bearing the now familiar cartoon, herewith 
reproduced, urging the public to “Get the 
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: Habit. Can Your Rubbish, Also Your trom houses, stores ilks shoul 
= Sidewalk and Store Sweepings The be taken up and put cans rapped and 
2 “Code of Laws Governing Clean Streets tied into bundles for the 1 sh man t 
3 and Matters Relating Thereto” is printed take awa he sixth ca tention t ‘ 

> . , : 

i on single sheets signed by the Mayor, th present which the cit es ) 
_ Director of the Department of Public the new big greet ; 
& Works, the Director of the Department of outside the scl 
: Public Safety and the Chief of the Bureau Refuse and \ 
} ot Highways and Street Cl aning, and urg Streets Cl 
| ing the people “to avoid error—kno the he at 
af law; to avoid the penalty—obey the law by these ‘ 
2 But the most sitecten! ind probal the with points 
+ most permanent, influence of the campaig peopl 
3 is felt in the work with school children \ ple S 
3 series of six statements for school childre if instructi 
on the Clean Streets Campaign has beet 
. issued by the Bureau of Highways 
iuthorized by the Superintendent of Publ 
Schools. These statements are furnished to . 
the teachers of public and parochial schools # 
: to be read and explained to the childre: From DARK 
i The first of the series is a general appeal DEPARTMENTS 
’ to the children to help keep the streets tid . —— : — 
$ and to tell the folks at hom ind theit 
: friends. The second cle fine be) ashe Ss, rubl ish Denver's Court of Civic 
a and garbage and tells how they should I Benefactors 
3 separated. he third explains about the DENVE Ci he cit dministration 
3 approved types of receptacles lhe fourth of Denver has ' ced that one of the 
: forbids interference with the contents of prominent feat he a ent of the 
E 4 receptacles. The fifth tells how sweepings civic center will be a Court nor for 
4 teers 
; se citi vho be 
stow 1po! their city 
< S : : 5 , ks ¢ irt in the form 
5 : peuaeed of is es Aree 
: ver ywhere you $0 es sea 
: you see this sign eg aillaahr ip apie 
2 other ornamental or edu 


"YOUR RUBBISH itional rifts that idd 


—_ also —— eT a ke 
YOUR SIDEWALK AND IT MEANS YOU! ; aerenny 50. Se Benet) 
STORE SWEEPINGS. . culture of Denver, are 


to have their names en 


| enti m e 


+} ® ' vTa ed upon marhbl “o]. 
Joi in The 1 rae ~ i e col 
. Bur eau of Hi spways Porit throw Your Picgvamndl ; umins to the erected upon 
and Street Cieanin eM the civic center 
a epi Waste on the Street: Maver Speer an 
net L ity, ' 


KEEP YOUR City CLEAN [eens 


Be A CLEAN-UP BOOSTER, SeRguaeaea 





it : eacding Husimes 

men, piri | t ling more 

than a quarter of a mi 

POSTER USED IN THE PHILADELPHIA Hon CONats his is just 
CLEAN-STREETS CAMPAIGN a beginning. Other gifts 
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LORADO TAFT’S DESIGN FOR THE MARBLE FOUNTAIN FOR DENVER’S CIVIC CENTER, 
PRESENTED BY JOSEPH A. THATCHER 
that will equal or exceed in value thos« ind a character noted for his kindly deeds, 


be announced during the winter months. 


May or called 1 


Last May the 
tion Edward H. Ber 
of ( hicago. At a meeting of 
the cabinet officers and the 
Mayor, the j 


out 


proposition or 


carrying the civic center 


development upon a scal 
the cost 
dignity of the center was thor- 
oly discussed. The cabinet 
consisting of the Mayor and 


irtments 


com- 


mensurate with and 


four managers of dep 


constitutes the city’s planning 
commission 

Mr. Bennett was instructed 
to prepare a design for a great 
marble colonn ide, to i 


of the 


rm one 
chief decorative fea 
tures of the civic center, upon 
the columns of which could be 
fitting tribute to 
had contributed 
to the adornment of the city. 
He has worked out this plan 
in connection with 


engraved a 


citizens who 


the idea of 
a Greek open-air theater 

Just before Christmas Mayor 
Speer was able to announce to 
the citizens that Joseph A 
Thatcher, a pioneer banker 


ilready presented, are now pending and wi 


n 


nett, the civic 


consulta- 


architect 





Design for Bronze-and-Marble 
Drinking Fountain to 
Erected in the Business Sec- 
tion of Denver. A Citizen 
Gave $5,000 for This Purpose 





had donated a marble fountain, to cost ap- 
proximately 


$100,000. The contract was 


given Lorado Taft, the Chicago sculptor, 
vho has completed the design and is now 


engaged in producing the foun- 
tain. * 

At the same time the Mayor 
announced that corporations 
and individuals had contrib- 
uted $20,000 toward the pur- 
chase of a $50,000 pipe organ 
for the municipal auditorium. 
The local Rotary Club prompt- 
ly volunteered to raise the re- 
maining $30,000. When this 
organ is installed, daily re- 
citals will be given in the 
auditorium, where citizens and 
visitors may hear noted 
ganists without charge. 

A third citizen gave, in 
memory of Dennis Sullivan, a 
pioneer banker, a $20,000 en- 
trance to the City Park espla- 
nade. A fourth business man 
presented $10,000 for an orna- 
mental gateway. Still another 
citizen thought of the comfort 
of the residents by presenting 
$5,000 to be expended in the 
erection of bubble drinking 
fountains in the business sec- 


or- 
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tion, a handsome design for which, in 
bronze and marble, has been approved. 

Such was the enthusiasm to which these 
announcements raised the citizens that the 
next day the heirs of Junius F. Brown, an 
early merchant, presented the city with the 
$100,000 art collection gathered by Mr. 
Brown during the latter years of his life. 
This collection will form the nucleus of 
Denver art institute collection. 

Mr. Taft’s idea of the proposed fountain 
is to typify the state and its underlying vir- 
tues or defenses. These he has called Love, 
Loyalty and Learning. The state is per- 
sonified in a heroic figure of majestic pose, 
nearly or quite 18 feet high. Her left arm 
rests upon a shield bearing the coat of arms 
of Colorado. Her right hand is supported 
by the sword of state, symbol of power and 


front of the large block which supports a 
recumbent figure and accessories 

The relation to the MacMonnies’ foun 
tain is kept in mind because one is in- 
tended to balance the other. Frederick 
MacMonnies’ Pioneer Monument, typifying 
the terrors and hardships of the early West, 
stands at the north end of the civic center, 
and was completed in 1911. This is sur- 
mounted by the figure of Kit Carson on 
horseback, with group figures at the base 
representing the Pioneer Mother, the Pros 
pector and the lrapper. It likewise was a 
gift to the city. 

lhe new fountain will have the same gen- 
eral proportions as Mr. MacMonnies’, but 
will be surrounded by a basin 68 feet in 
diameter, within the border of which elec- 
tric lights will be placed to illuminate the 
group. The water will 











be made to circulate by 
means of a motor under- 
neath the structure. 

To the Brown art col 
lection will be added a 
collection which the 
Denver Artists’ Club has 
been gathering for years 
to be presented to the 
city when a suitable art 
building has been 
erected. The Brown col- 
lection contains notable 
art treasures from the 
Barbizon school Millet, 
Diaz, Corot, Innes, 
Bayre, Bousseau, Blom 
mer, Pinto, Barillot, 
Henner and other noted 








INTERIOR OF THE CHEESEMAN MEMORIAL The 


A $100,000 classical structure which shows that Denver citizens were 
not unmindful of civic pride before Mayor Speer announced his plan to 


stimulate it 


defense. Robed in a semi-classic garment, 
she stands at ease with head uplifted, the 
gaze far-fixed, perhaps upon the distant 
mountain peaks. The three groups were 
more or less dictated by the arrangement 
of the pioneer fountain, but instead of hav- 
ing all the figures upon the pedestal, the 
principal figure of each is placed erect in 


artists are represented. 
collection includes 
also paintings by Wil 
liam Keith, and what ar« 
said to be the best 
Homer Martins in America. This will lend 
much prestige to the art institute 

In addition to the gifts from living per 
sons $90,000 has been left to Denver in be 
quests from the dead, of which the city has 
not vet been able to avail itself. 
W. F. R. MILLS, 


Manager of Improvements and Parks 
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encouraged to come. In 


(From RECREATION] cima there are 130 kinds of birds and in 


tate of Nebraska are to be found in all 


IDEPARTMENTS) “05% kina 


he greatest interest in birdlore that 








' — . aha has ever shown, culminated in this 
Housing a City s Feathered he council chamber, with its 
Citizens ceiling and beautifully decorated walls, 

() tl ( de an attractive setting for such an ex- 
f the ¢ | ) ( t | e 20-toot trees were brought in 
erved to give an object lesson on the 

ethod of hanging the houses. Live 

placed in the trees, lending an 

hy ' tdoor atmosphere by their cheery song 

’ } ifferent varieties of stuffed birds 

t] ra t der t ed in front of a number of houses 
the bird really enters his home, 

considerable realism to the dis 

Hidden in one corner was a Victrola, 

e Kellogg and Gorst records wer 

pert tant filling the room with bird calls 

\ a ; — aS a mystery to adults as well as chil 
. ‘ ' who could not at first detect just 
amd 4 ee teil \] ere the birds could be singing so lustily 
p n eight of the local schools contrib- 
rks het ( r tect to the exhibit, each school sending 
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I IRD-HOUSE EXHIBIT IN THE OMAHA CITY HALL 
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Fort 
School for Boys sent forty in a separate 
exhibit. 


from one to thirty houses, while the 


No prizes were offered and this 
exhibit proved without a doubt that none 
were needed. The real motive for building 
the houses was loyalty to the school ex- 
hibit, interest in bird life and personal sat 
isfaction in actually constructing things of 
beauty—as all the houses really were 
Many thousands attended the exhibit and 
the count showed equal interest on the part 
of adults and children. Some came to take 
notes on how to build the houses. Others— 
professional men, School Board members, 
City 
wanted to buy one or two each. 
tire 


Commissioners and business men- 
The en- 
four hundred houses could have been 
sold on the first day. One representative 
of a local cemetery company secured the 
promise of fifty houses to be built by the 
Fort School boys, which were placed in the 
cemetery, where the first bird sanctuary of 
its kind in the West has been established. 
This exhibit brought out the inventive 
instinct in boys and girls, for no two bird- 
houses were alike. One child had hollowed 
out a cocoanut for a wren house. Another 
had a wooden syrup pail inverted, with the 
bottom of the pail as a roof and the bail 
acting as a swinging perch. One little girl 
sewed two fig baskets together for a house 
and put a roof on it. A little nine-year-old 
boy put rockers on his house so that the 
wind would rock the little baby birds to 
sleep. There were many styles and shapes, 
but the rustic type predominated—log cab- 
ins, teepees, ordinary logs hollowed out, and 


SOME UNIQUE DESIGNS AMONG THE BIRD HOUSES 








one birch-barked cabi Natural wood, 
tenement-like martin houses for at least 
twelve families formed another type. On 
little colored boy who had started a bird 


house at his school had to undergo an op 


his 


his leg, and was confined t 
with the aid of a set of tools 


eration on 


bed But 
borrowed from school, and the assistance of 


a plaster« r by 


his father, who 
this little 
it in time to have it exhibited with the rest 
His 


house and to report to his son. Phe 
of that 


was trade 


fellow made his house and finishe 


father came to the exhibit to see the 


bovs 
school never tired of telling th 
story of this little stucco-house, which had 
a prominent place on a front table 


Fremont Board of Education 


two High School boys to Omaha t 


information on bird-house construction, a1 


The 


sent 


secure 


paid the expenses of the visitors. 
value to th 


It connected up the 


The exhibit was of great 
city in several ways 
life 
in the study of birds, their habits and their 


school with the lessons to be 


taught 
The interest of the children aroused 
he adults and taugt he hat the bird 
the adults and taught them that the birds 
have a commercial as well as 


needs. 


a moral value 


to a city and a state. It showed in a prac 
tical way the value of the manual training 
departments in the public school. It gav 
greater impetus to the study of bird life 
and 
ticularly by the children who visit the play 
grounds, where this study is a part of th 


playground activity. 


and its conservation by all ages, 


g par 


Cc. H. ENGLISH, 


Superintendent of Public Recreat 
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Lighting Up the Policeman 


Ca ‘ idl Call 


i 


¢ 
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nt does not amount to a great deal 


necessary 


maintenance is nominal and that of the 


om DOLICE | x 
[DEPARTMENTS)| 


1e current is taken from the lighting cir- 
1it of the building and no special wiring 


Our experience with this light has proved 
be most valuable, and it is the writer’s 


it te 


th 
Lil 


at a number of serious accidents 


e been prevented as a result of its in 


lation. 


WALTER D. THOMPSON, 


President, Board of Police Commissioners 
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The Results of Fire Prevention 


V, 


NEW 


k 


it 


Education 
YorK City.—The fact that New 
y had 756 fewer fires in tenement 


houses in 1916 than in 1915 is the most en- 


; 


1¢ 


uraging single result produced by fire 


yn. This reduction is attributed 





THE TRAFFIC OFFICER IN 


THE 


SPOT-LIGHT 
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principally to the monthly 
inspection by uniformed 
firemen of cellars and hall- 
ways in tenements, to the 
250,000 personal fire warn- 
ings distributed to tene- 
ment-house dwellers in 
1916, and to the good 
work of the Tenement 
House Department. In 
the years 1914, I915 and 
1916 we had 19,204 tene- 
ment house fires. In the 
three years preceding that 
we had a total of 21,325. 

We have been constant- 
ly telling the people that 
65 per cent of our fires oc- 
cur in their homes and are 
caused by carelessness. 
We have used motion pictures, circulars, 
newspaper publicity and every other form 
of fire prevention education. Two years 
ago the Department arranged to have fire 
prevention taught to the children in the 
public schools, and we published about 1,- 
000,000 copies of a special fire prevention 
text-book. In the year 1917 we are going to 
resort to a new form of fire prevention cam- 
paigning—billboards. 

Last year there were 313 fewer fires in 
huildings than in I915, in spite of the fact 
that buildings were more fully occupied and 
the amount of merchandise and manufac- 
turing supplies was the greatest ever known 
in the city. Notwithstanding an increase 
to be protected, there has been in the last 
three years an average yearly reduction in 
the number of fires in buildings of nearly 
1,000 per year, as compared with the pre- 
ceding three years. The total reduction in 
the city’s fire loss for the last three years 
as compared with that of of the previous 
three years is $6,287,048. 


ROBERT ADAMSON, 
Fire Commissioner. 
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Sanitary Inspection of Restaurants 


SpoKANE, WasH.—The accompanying 
cuts illustrate in a measure the method of 
scoring and grading the restaurants in Spo- 
kane. As indicated on the score card, the 





“CLASS AA” RESTAURANT CERTIFICATE 


The original is in two colors and measures 8% x 5% é 


percentages for a perfect score are stated, 
while at the side are the items covered by 
the score with the precise credit or deduc- 
tion for each. 

Figures are an easy argument in proving 
to a restaurant man where his place falls 
below standard, and a general discussion of 


© RESTAURANTS €) 
J i —" 
SQUIPMENT Lali \ METHODS ouees 
moe Sd Pectet | Allowed | ee pee 
Ruilding 
First story or shore ‘ on 
= 3 : 
Cellar 1 : 
Kitchen arrangement 


Seperate from wash room 3 
Separate from vegetable room 1 
Seperate from fuel room. 1 
Separate frow store room . 2 
Separste from dressing room 1 
Lavatery 

Conatrection 
Pinos tight. sound. clesnable 3 
Walls tigbt, sownd cletaable. 
Ceoning tight. sound. cleanable } 

aimage of floors 1 
Nature! light (10% Soor apace)? 
Provisions for pure sir 2 
Bereens ’ 
Minimum of piping aad dirt | 

catching places ’ Emoleyees 


ot refrigerator 





Repides with boiling water 3 


Appara’er “ 
Sheet metal sink ond drei boord 
supported on tree fremes 2 
Metal or glans serving tebles * 
Meta! shetving ome inch from 


Perseeel ap co 
Clean, washable clothing 


= 

Mets! scrap tables 
Metal waebing mechior 
Baniiary refrigerators 


weew 
eee 





Total *#i\e 
Dedurtoar 


Total Dedurtions 




















Praal Toss! Five! Por: 


Fqmpment plus Methods equal Piha! Score 


Note —Thie score mav be further reduced io crceptional cases 
) tee hee fo nee ante 


THE RESTAURANT SCORE CARD 
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of the ch the contain vokes for holding twelve meters, 

—_ hye ed. has brought ind the remaining one contains yokes for 

an wo F actor ' ts ten meters These yokes are made of cast 

f an eating place score of fro ron and are bolted to a 4-inch channel, 

92 to 99 per cont. 2 \A” certificate which makes the frame one solid piece. 
snes we it. to be kept and displave: ; ich table contains two frames spaced 
r as ft | all . ent maintait s t t ihout 19 inches apart, connections being 
Sach rap we of from & made at each end with a common supply 
ae er cent a “Class A” certificate ind discharge line. Quick-acting valves 
' e restaurant people have “fall control the water on both the inlet and dis- 
vith the idea and make every effort t charge sides of the frames and on the outlet 

oi as o retain the certificates as side a regulating orifice is arranged where- 
asset the outlet streams may be adjusted to 
ertificates ¢ re issued t enings of various sizes. In order that 
hakeri candy kitchens eat market und the meters may fit tightly in the yokes, any 
other food-vending establishments; but wit loose play is taken up by means of wedges, 
these latter no definite s of running which are driven in between rings at the 
detailed score has been arrange If, in the ends of each yoke. Provision is made for 
opinion of the health office, all conditions the escape of air from the line by means 
warrant a certificate, one is issued upon the — of pit cocks placed on each yoke. With the 
recommendation of the inspectot irrangement of the Ford testing frames it 
ELMO M. MINEHAR s possible to have thirty-four meters un- 


der test while twenty-four others are being 


et up. 
—, -—~~OCOS When conducting the test the meters are 
“Srom \ ATER set up on the frames and the type of meter 
NTS ind each number on the cap are recorded 
q DE DAR TME 4 \Vater is first allowed to run thru the me- 
I 








ters, dispelling all air, then the dials are set 

Meter Testing in City Water t zero and a run of 10 cubic feet made. 
Departments he amount of water that has passed thru 

iy srprta Pa he Meter Division the meters during this run is weighed in a 

f the Bureau of Water in Philadelphia is easuring tank, and the results reduced to 
eq 1 witl hve ror testing trames pounds of water per 10 cubic feet basis 
ount n tables. Four of these frames A variation of 2 per cent above or below 























METER-TESTING EQUIPMENT, BUREAU OF WATER, PHILADELPHIA 
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METER-TESTING 


STIOP. |} 


With the use 
of the three testing tables it is possible to 


the actual amount is allowed. 


examine from 290 to 310 meters per day. 
\s the rush period for testing new meters 
is confined to three months in the year, the 
tables and tl 


test be disconnected he 
space occupied can be used for other pur- 


may 


poses. 
C. E. DAVIS, 
Chief of Meter Testing Bureau 
+ + 
New York City.—This city does not 


own or install meters, but it does test, free 
of charge, all meters that are installed, both 
new meters and those that have been re- 
moved for repairs. At the shop shown in 


the accompanying picture, all the meters 


AST 


Lm CiTry rf 
itn STREET, MANHATTAN 
from four of New York ¢ itys hve bo 
oughs are tested \bout 2.000 tests are 


made monthly. 


lhe shop is equipped with two testi 


machines for small!-size meters, one machine 


for %-inch to 2-inch meters and one larg 


machine for meters of from | inches to & 


inches. There is also apparatus for testing 
the 


and 


hot-water meters. The water used in 


tests can be measured both by volume 
weight. The capacity of the large testing 
machine is 2,000 gallons per minute, while 
the largest weighing tank has a capacity of 
75,000 pounds. 
of 


multiple type 


he testing machine which 
Neptune 


does most our work is of the 


H. B. MACHEN, 
Borough Engine 





Prize Essays for Clean Streets 


The Anti-Litter League, a New York City 
civic institution for clean streets, whose or- 
ganization was discussed in the July, 1916, 
issue of THe AMERICAN City, has determined 
on a vigorous campaign for the year 1917, and 


is offering $50 in cash prizes to the pupils of 


the public and parochial schools who write the 
I ] 


best essays on litter. The League’s headquar 
ters are at 40 West Twentieth Street, Ne 
York City 


LAE IAAL LORE 
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Nows and Ideas for Commercial 
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1917 Session—American City Bureau 
Summer School 


h be the 
, che 7 
cau 5 
~ | . scl 
t ( inistf 
- a ( tions 
| ed ) vit enrollme 
I e¢ e Sch held cond sessi 
, er with fifty-s« students 
atte ce besides twe embers of the 
field st it the Americ City Burea 
Of the de S, ap \ iif were 
secre r assist sect es local 
} erce } ( i l 
et r S 
‘ r 
“ff 
xas 1] 
ida te 
I ~ ™~ 17 will have ¢ 
dv ( ly access 
p Spec ites i hie 
‘ eT ( t \ Nau 
{ ‘ ‘ ‘ { 
+} 
q g 
fine f é ing 
ing ind te ( ission t 
cert the ( h t Cs ind el 
erta F S ] ‘ \ rrospectus 
\ ll t ( 
+ 4 
Fire Prevention in Westerly 
WESTERLY, R, ] Westerly Board of 
l'rade has accomplished ich in the way of 
stirring p interest n tl subject of fir 
prevention 11 the last two years An ad 
dress which was delivered before the Board 
about two years agi Franklin H. Went 
worth, secretary of the National Fire Pre 
venti Associa fruit in large 
measure. Immediately thereafter pamphlets 
miaining int the subject ot 


ire preventiotr ere « piled and distrib 


uted among the te achers of tl e public 


and Civic Organizations 
= 


schools and used as a basis of instruction 
ways to prevent fires. Later, at the sug 
vestion of the Board of Trade, the school 
hildren above the fourth grade were asked 
make ten suggestions each of means for 
ecreasing the fire hazard. From the lists 
repared by the children the Board of 
rade made up a pamphlet for distribution 
mong the citizens. These were placed in 
the stores and public buildings, and many 
1§ them found their way into the homes. 
sesides the weekly lessons in fire preven- 
tion, monthly fire drills are conducted in 
he Westerly schools. The Board of Trade 
ind the school authorities have had the 
hearty support of the local insurance board 
underwriters in all this work. 

Last June another essay contest was con 
lucted among the school pupils. Irvine O. 
Chester, a local fire insurance agent, thru 
the educational committee of the Westerly 
Board of Trade, offered medals for the 
best three essays. The subject upon which 
he children wrote was “The Prevention of 
Fires in Westerly.” The medals were of 
gold, silver and bronze. The design rep- 
resented the Water God overcoming his 
irch enemy, the Fire God. The prizes were 
by three children in the eighth grade 
f the Elm Street School. Alice Thompson 
received the gold medal, Luther Dock the 
silver medal and Edwina Krebs the bronze 


won 


1 
meda 


It is noticeable that since the fire preven- 
tion activities were set in motion by Mr. 
Wentworth in the address referred to, the 
merchants have taken a much more livel\ 
n preventing the accumulation of 
waste paper and rubbish about their estab 
lishments. The most gratifying result, how 
ever, is the decrease in the number of fires 
lhe few alarms that have been sounded in 
the last two years have been only for small 
blazes, which were easily extinguished. A 
great deal of credit for this satisfactory 
condition is due to the work of the Chief of 
the Westerly Fire Department, Samuel G. 


Cottrell. ARTHUR L. PERRY, 
Secretary, Westerly Board of Trade 


interest 
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Housing Activity in Flint 

Frint, Micu.—Altho over 3,000 new 
houses were erected in Flint during 1916, 
there is an urgent demand now for at least 
5,000 more. This condition has resulted 
from the rapid growth of the automobile 
industry in Flint. 

Che directors of the Flint Board of Com 
merce realized the necessity for organized 
action, and formed a housing company 
called the Civic Building Association, with 
an authorized capital of $200,000 The 
stock was over-subscribed when it was of 
fered for sale. 

Very soon the company purchased 400 
acres of land for the building site. Expert 
landscape architects were consulted and the 
details of the development, which will be 
artistic, were worked out. The plans call 
for a 20-acre park site, on which there is 
to be a beautiful grove, a school site, two 
churches, a common and a neighborhood 
business district. This all required much 
time and study, but within approximately 
two months the contract was awarded for 
the first series of 200 houses. 

The accompanying picture was taken on 
December 19, 1916, with the thermometer 
ten degrees above zero. Cold tho it was 
125 men were at work clearing the land of 


AN C 


ii: 165 
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FLINT, 





ZERO WEATHER HAS NOT STOPPED THE HOUSING WORK OF THE CIVI UILDID 


MICH, 











Smoke Abatement Thru 
Cooperation 


}AME WN N \ he ogran 
moke abatement ick e J 
vn | rd ot Commerce vorking pré 
‘ t rroduce e! tor results 
everal years a W ( organi 
i tereste citize i endeavores 
ere th plant o f this citv a 
f the rie Railroa erating \ 
é smoke \ltho their efforts have 
een altogether in vain, the results hav 
een at best only temporar The policy 


ich the Boar l of Commerce has a lopted 
is one of assisting the plant owners 1n the 


} 


probl m 


The Smoke Abatement Committee first 


solution of the 


isked the cooperation rf the plant owner®rs, 
ind about fifty of the more important manu 
facturing plants and other boiler owners 


expressed a willingness to have their plants 


nspected. The committee then engaged th 
Services oO! in expert boiler engineer to 
make a rvey of these plants in order t 
determine the real cause ot the large 
amount of smoke produced. Mr. Albert A 
Straub, who was formerly connected witl 
e Me Institute for Ine strial Re S¢ irch 
ul took part in the smoke abatement work 
. Pittsburgh. P sited the several plant 
Sy ted tl furnaces a lers, an 
ce the cl ges which sh be made 
order to get greater efhciency from the fuel 
burned and to lessen the smoke productio1 


\n individual report was submitted upon 


he ce t Ss tound in « plant, wit 
ecommendations for changes methods 
ot firu T equipment early all the 
chang Ss re mmen le l wet ot at inexpel 
» waders One coy f the report was 
kept hile | the committe: and the other 
Vas St he own nterested, with blue 
rint gs and dimensions for furnace 
ct str XN 1 hlic \ was give the 
liv ort, but genet report was 
published which stated that in many cases 
great economies might result in addition to 


the reduction of smoke if the recommended 


, 1 
Cnanges were mac Several plants were 


commended for their equipment and almost 


= _ : ' 
smokeless operation ihe report turther 
stated that 1 s no lor ver 1 possible to op 
erate swit ml road engines of railroads 


within the cit its without the produc 


tion it oppectior ble SI ke Che reports 
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have been received favorably by the plant 
owners, with each of whom the committee 
is taken up the recommendations. 
lhe Board of Commerce plans to invite 
smoke inspector from still another city to 
deliver a lecture before the firemen, engi- 
neers and plant owners on the subject of 
yper methods of firing. Permanent re- 
ults probably cannot be secured without 
continued inspection and authority to en- 
force reasonable smoke regulations. In the 
ibsence of a smoke inspection department 
Jamestown, this duty and power may be 
laced in the Department of Building In- 
spection, which another committee of the 
Board of Commerce is recommending in 
connection with a new building code for 


GLENN A. BOWERS, 


nt Secret Jamestown Board of Commerce 


+ + 


Genuine Reciprocity 

|LEOMINSTER, Mass.—The card which the 
Chamber of Commerce issues to its mem- 
bers, showing that the holder is a member 
in good standing, contains a list of twenty- 
five commercial organizations in the United 
States with which reciprocal relations have 
heen established by the Leominster Cham- 
er rh 


extend to the Leominster member who pre- 


associations in these towns will 


sents his card to the secretary all the cour- 
tesies within their power and make his stay 
i pleasant one. 

\ new use for the membership card was 
liscovered by one member of the Leomin- 
ster Chamber. His wife had sent a sum 
‘f money to a firm in San Francisco with 

order for merchandise, and failed to 
receive the goods. Nor was the money re- 
turned. Her husband decided to see how 
far the reciprocal relations between the 
Leominster and San Francisco Chambers 
of Commerce extended, and wrote to the 
secretary at San Francisco, related the cir- 
cumstances, and referred to the mutual ar- 
rangement between the organizations. He 
was surprised and gratified to receive 
promptly a check and a courteous letter 
from the San Francisco Chamber, stating 
that it had sent a representative to the de- 
linquent firm and insisted that the money be 
returned, which was done. 

HENRY T. HOAG, 


Secretary, Leominster Chamber of Commerce 
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BAYONNE’S PROPOSE! 


The Proposed Marine Terminal 
and een es at Bayonne, 

BAYonNE, N. J.—The Port of New York 
will have the most complete, the most mod- 
ern, the largest and the most economically 
located marine and industrial terminal, not 
excepting the famous Bush Terminal, if 
the people of Bayonne accept the plans re- 
cently presented to the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Bayonne by the New Jersey 
State Board of Commerce and Navigation, 
of which J. Spencer Smith is President 

These plans are embodied in a detailed 
report which has been prepared under the 
immediate direction of B. F. Cresson, Jr., 
Chief Engineer of the New Jersey State 
Board, and F. Van Z. Lane, Engineer of 
the Bayonne Chamber of Commerce, which 
hody has been active in initiating this un 
dertaking. 

The engineers recommend the adoption 
of what they term “Primary Installation” 
No. 5, which will provide on upper New 
York Bay dockage for 30 modern freight 
ships in addition to lighters, barges, etc., a 
railroad yard with facilities for classifying 
and assembling freight with a capacity of 
1,000 cars, a ferry terminal for a Bayonne- 
Manhattan vehicular and passenger ferry, 4 
miles of bulkhead platform, 1,350,000 square 
feet of one-story bulkhead sheds and 7,770,- 


44 


000 cubic feet of second- and third-story 


MARINE TERMINAI 


bulkhead sheds, and over 200 acres of 


for industrial buildings, together with tri 
ley and highway connections, railroad sid 
ings, float bridges for railroad cars, etc \ 
35-foot depth ot water 1S provi led for 

The total estimated cost of this inst 
tion is $7,234,545.98, of which $2,121,673.44 
is for dredging, bulkhe uling an reclama 
tion and $5,112,872.54 for the other facili 
ties. These estimates provide for interest 
on the cost during constructiot 

he report, the printing of 1,000 copies 
of which the Bayonne Commission has at 
ranged for, is unusually comprehensive and 
contains many original maps, detailed draw 
ings and other matter. It is available free 


of charge upon application 


I VAN Z. |] NI 
+ + 
The Public Market Idea Stood 
the Test 


La Crosse, WIs The Agricultural Bu 
reau of the La Crosse Chamber of Cor 
merce early appreciated the value to the 
community of bringing into the city large 
numbers of farmers to do their selling and 
buying. The Bureau also realized that 
altho La Crosse is in -the center of one of 
the finest agricultural communities in the 
West, the city was not doing its share in 
providing a market for the farmers’ goods 


The members of the Bureau felt certais 















he f 1 g t g 
' t t lirect t 
consumeé the « 
ne \\ the 
rke ( V 
‘ ni ort f the 
p ( red It i 
tew I ilmost 
ersa | vhet 
‘ ‘ ( ed it t 
t e fail vl 
en lid not cot ( 
Vith the ise of this he Nove 
{ ind Nove ber 28 ‘ ( is the 
lays vhich to te timent re 
dit wuublic market in La Crosse 
(Ouarter " idvertise¢ i were ce 
the é ers hal un 
eaders ere erte | advertise 
( ers thruo the 
! ed | | i ( Sst Di ect a 
ere dresse¢ 1 { the t ers ex 
nin I ea the 1b] 
rket t ike if tor r 
inity t I \ ) ices t 
roducer selling direct to the consumer 
The market was to open at 8 A. M 
lose at noor In tl fternoon the 
I merce was to furnish 
on t} farmer 
hose on any 
ds, 1 ( hat the { ver might 
care to g¢ to town for sal this man 
ner, A lar ter was erected on 1 vac { 
{ ( e City Sq iTé¢ ind every tac 
il was re ided for the ( rt of ever 
‘ 
On the first day there was one lone 


farmer present and about three hundred dis 


ippointed women. The failure was due e1 
tirely to the inclement V<¢ ithe But the 
committee on arrangements was not dis 

raged be cause it proved t] il the women 


f La Crosse were in « irnest about a mar 
ket, so much so that thev w uld come out 
in the very worst kind of weather 

The advertisements appeared that very 
day for the next market dav. four davs 
later rhe chairman personally visited the 

1 | 


farmers the day vefore, and on November 
»*&, there early ippe ared on the scene over 
one hundred farmers and more than five 
hundred women. The farmers came loaded 
with all sorts of foodstuffs, and by 11.20 


o'clock the same morning the consumer had 


he products and the producer had the cash 


ind the committee had every assurance that 
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both the producer and the consumer wanted 


1 public market in La Crosse. Plans are 


now under way to finance a permanent city 


narket, either by the city’s issuing bonds 
the muirpose or otherwise. 
JAMES R. KINSLOE, 
I tive Secretary, La Crosse Chamber of 


Commerce 


+ ¢ 


A California City Beautiful 
Campaign 

\VuirTier, CaL.—Among the recent suc- 
ssful undertakings of the Civics Bureau 
he Whittier Chamber of Commerce was 
lower garden contest. The Chamber of 
mmerce has placed before itself as an 
deal the consummation of such conditions 
Whittier that the back yards and alleys 
be displayed to visitors with a degree 


of pride equal to that universally felt in the 


nt yards. The possibilities of such a 
in are almost unlimited in a southern 
ilifornia city, on account of the oppor- 
ity for continuous application of labor 
the soil thruout the year. 
he contest was open to boys and girls 
der fifteen years of age. Seeds, as well 
s the cuttings from poinsettias and chry- 
santhemum plants, were furnished by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the city nur- 
ries. Photographs of the back yards 
were made before any work was begun. 
The active organization and work of the 
contest was performed by a special City 
Beautiful Committee, which held meetings 
onthly for reports as to the progress of 
the contest and for discussion and inspira- 


tion 


s¢ 


The contest closed on the evening of Oc- 
tober 21 with a meeting held in the wom- 
an’s club house. Every one was there- 
fathers, mothers and contestants, successful 
or otherwise, as well as citizens interested 
in the beautification of the city. Stereop- 
ticon slides showing unsightly and un- 
healthful back yards adorned with piles of 
tin cans, sheds, piles of waste lumber and 
what-not, were followed by slides of the 
identical spots converted into gorgeous dis- 
plays of wonderful bloom. The changes 
shown produced a desire on the part of 
those who had not taken part in the contest 
to go and do likewise. The banks of bou- 
quets which decorated the hall, all con- 
tributed by the prize winners, were abun- 
dant proof that the results were equal to all 
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that the stereopticon pictured Prizes as well 


as the children will be enrolled 
amounting to $60 in gold coin were 


prizes, and the home itself, rather 
awarded to the winners. Altogether, the individual in the 


home, will be made 
results of the contest were most satisfactory basis of entry. 


Such a plan will, we beliey 
and of undoubted benefit. create even more effective results in et 

The Chamber is making plans to enlarge couraging the beautifying of our back yards 
the scope of its city beautification cam- and alleys. 


: ‘ ae ; M. J. HAIG, 
paign during the coming year. The parents Secretary, Whittier Chamber of Commerce 
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THE SAME BACK YARD, FROM A SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT POINT 
IMPROVEMENT 


OF VIEW, AFTER ITS 
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bs in the towns thruout the county 
ng enc uraged to assist in the plant 
hrubbery and flowers along the 
their communities. And they are 
sked to supervise the work of plant- 
here the trees must be set closer to- 
o afford as much shade as may be 
FRED M. ALLEN 


~< etar Or Roar 
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Permanent Highway Markers 


LOWA he method of paint 
hway markers on telephone and tele 
poles has proved unsatisfactory be 
e the signs fade easily and are expen- 
aintain lhe new markers that 
been designed by the Commercial Club 
1 enamel on heavy steel, in black 


ite lettering, and cost but little more 


bakes 


e original cost of the painted marker 





THE CHARITON WAY 





iny times, but are pleasing in ap- 
nee and always legible, as well as easy 
ollow at night. They measure 10 by 


new signs are being placed at the 
roads and intersections thruout the 
y, particularly on the main roads lead- 
ing into Chariton 








© The roads on which 
they appear extend 
thru a trade territory 
surrounding the city 
for a distance of from 
thirty to fifty miles. 
The marker con- 
taining the monogram 
“M T” was designed 
to combine three 








highway markings— 





the Mormon Trace, 


Black Diamond Trail and the White 


H. W. RAYMOND, 


Secretary, Chariton Commercial Club. 
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An Essay Contest Among 
Enyineers 
Cuicaco, ILt.—The Chicago Association 
f Commerce recently concluded a contest 
imong the graduates and undergraduates of 
echnical colleges in which prizes were of 


tered for the best essays on the following 
subjects: “I-ngineering and Civic Progress,’ 
The Engineer of the Future,” and “The 


Relation of the 
W orld.” 


susINes I-ngineer to the 
he contest 
the Engineers’ Division of the 
and the 
| for conducting it was to provide a means 

of pointing out the important relationship 


that exists between the 


_ommercial was 1n 


augurat d by 


\ssociation of Commerce, reason 


engineer and the 


larger municipal and civic enterprises of 
ir day, and the responsibility of the engi 
neer thereto. 


lhe first prize of $50 was won by Harvey 


. Hill tor his essay on “Engineering and 
Mr. Hill is engaged in 
work at the Field Museum in Jackson Park, 
Chicago, and is a graduate of Pennsylvania 


1] q - 
state College, class of IQIS. 


Civic Progress.” 


Che second prize of $30 was won by Leo 
Shippy for his essay on “The Engineer of 
he Future.” Mr. Shippy is a junior me- 
chanical engineer at Iowa State College, 
\mes, Iowa. 


lhe third prize of $20 was won by H. M 


AMERICAN 


city (| 17 


Kistler, who also wrote on “lhe Engineer 
of the Future. Mr. Kistler resides i 
Pittsburgh and is a graduate of Pennsy] 
vania State ( ollege, class ot Ig16 
HUBERT |! ILLER 
Business Manager, The ( g 
+ + 
Admission by Tin Can 

PORTLAND, IND lhe civic organi 
of this city conducted a very thoro ¢ 
campaign last spring, one feature of whi 


was rather unusual and contributed 
deal toward the success of the work 

Che cooperation of the propriet 
of the moving picture theaters was 
in a plan to admit to the theater 
night of the campaign all the public scl 
pupils who would present as a1 Imissi¢ 
fee seven discarded tin cans 
of the city were advised of tl 
the flashlight photograph that 1s re 
herewith shows the result. 

Kvery alley was scoured by the « 
and they brought their cans tied toget 
in sacks, and in various other 
children who were too small to carr 
dragged their strings of cans down th 
street, making a sound much like a herd 
belled cows. 

HARRY (¢ 


GRIMSLI 
at aoa , 


Executive Secretar ( 


Association 

















rHE PILE OF 





“ADMISSION FEES” TO THE MOVING PICTURE THEATER IN PORTLAND, IND 
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New Bulletins 


Jackson, Mico. —The Hub, the official organ 
f the Jackson Chamber of Commerce. Pub- 
shed monthly 

Marietta, OHI Organization Affairs, the 
ew name of the bulletin which has been pub 
shed periodically by the Marietta Chamber of 
t ‘ 

) VILLE, INI esville Outlook, th 

il bulletin of the Noblesville Chamber of 

{ erce 

ROANOKE, VA 1 Letter, the official bulletin 
f the Norfolk Chamber of Commerce 

Wici 4 I ALLS 1 EX ine 1 wn Dutder 
iblished y the Publicity Bureau of the 
Wichita Falls Chamber of Commerce as the 
ity offers 

+ + 


Recently Issued Printed Matter 


Akron, Onto —The_ 1916-1917 Year Book 
f the Akron Chamber of Commerce 
\ vy, N y \ leaflet issued by the 


Voters’ Legislative Association, entitled “How 
t Works—Why You Should Be Interested.” 
rganization whose busi 
s to furnish to the voters of New York 


e association 18 an 


State curate and impartial information con 
legislation Che association's head 
‘ it So How ird Street, Albany, 

N \ 
\SHEVILLE, N. ( he annual report of the 
\sheville Board of Trade, “showing some of 
the results of the coOperative efforts of the 


cers, directors and members.” 
Battimore, Mp.—A pamphlet entitled “Bal- 
res Wonderful Record of Industrial 





Growth,” issued by the Municipal Factory Site 

Commission, iore, Md. The Executive 

Secre y of the Commission ts A. S. Golds- 
rougl 


Boston, Mass.—A pamphlet entitled “A 
ite Budget System,” containing the report 
f the Special Committee on State Budget 


System of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
( mBiA, S. C—A street map and guide 
» Columbia, “South Carolina’s Shopping Cen- 


ter Compiled and published by the Colum- 


ia Chamber of Commerce 
MALLAS, TEXAS—“‘Accomplishments  1g10- 
issued by the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
e and Manufacturers’ Association 


ver, N. J.—The report of H. A. Davidson, 

w managing secretary of the Dover 
Board of Trade, covering his first six months 
t service, ending December 6, 1916. 

Evoin, Iu Plan of Elgin,” prepared by 
I. H. Bennett, Consulting Architect for the 
Elgin Commercial Club, being a study of Elgin 

i view to providing a systematic method 

for the city’s social, esthetic and economic de- 

pment. 

Herena, ArK.—A leaflet entitled “Helena, 
Phillips County, Arkansas,” giving information 
mcerning Helena Published by the local 
Busit ess Men's I eague 
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Houston, Texas.—A brief submitted to the 
Federal Farm Loan Board by the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce, presenting facts in 
connection with the selection of a location for 
a Federal Land Bank in that district. 


LoweL_t, Mass.—“The Lowell Digest,” a 
booklet published by the Lowell Board of 
Trade, containing in concise form facts and 
gures relating to Lowell and its suburbs. 

Marietta, Onio.—A card designed in the 
form of a return post card by the Marietta 
Chamber of Commerce, which that organiza- 
tion mailed to its members as a means of ob- 
taining suggestions of topics for discussion at 
the fortnightly luncheon meetings of the 
Members’ Council. One portion is addressed 
to the member and contains the printed com 
munication to him. The other contains a list 
of 35 important civic subjects. The member 
is asked to check the ten subjects which seem 
to him most important and return the card, 
which ts self-addressed. 

Also a printed communication in the form 
f a four-page folder, with the caption, “New 
Year's Greetings,” and addressed “To Our 
Friends,” published by the Marietta Chamber 
1f Commerce, containing on the inside infor- 
mation about Marietta. 

\lso a referendum, issued by the Marietta 
Chamber of Commerce to its members, con- 
erning the annual election of officers, pro- 
viding blank spaces in which to vote for the 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
[reasurer. Under the constitution of that or- 
ganization the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce elect those officers, and the Presi- 
dent in turn appoints the other three members 
of the Board of Directors. 


Minneapoitts, Minn.—“Visitors’ Handy 
Guide to Minneapolis,” published by the Civic 
and Commerce Association. 

New York City.—The following two 
pamphlets, published by the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation : 

One containing the argument of the Mer- 
chants’ Association in “Opposing the Abolition 
or Curtailment of the Pneumatic Tube Mail 
Service in any city where it now exists,” also 
the letter from Mayor Mitchel to Hon. Champ 
Clark, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, protesting against additional mail trucks 
in the city’s streets. 

The second pamphlet contains the argument 
of the Merchants’ Association in “Opposing 
Government Ownership and Operation of Pub- 
lic Utilities” and “Advocating Exclusive Regu- 
lation of all Railroads by the Federal Gov 
ernment.” 


READING, Pa.—A pamphlet entitled “Elimi- 
nation of Seventh Street Grade Crossing. 
Reading, Pennsylvania—A Definite Method 
Recommended by the Streets Committee,” pub- 
lished by the Reading Chamber of Commerce 


SPRINGFIELD, Onto.—A_ booklet entitled 


. 


“Springfield,” illustrated, and giving informa- 
tion about the city of Springfield, published 
by the Commercial Club. 

















The Evansville Plan 


How American Business Can Benefit from Regional Conferences 


By Henry C. Murphy 


Publisher, The Evansville Courier 


OW can the American business man 
be brought to a realization of his 
duties toward Government, and how 

can Government be made to comprehend its 
duties towards business? 

The answer to this double question has 
been sought by honest statesmen, publicists 
and the commercial interests for many 
yeavs. That it has not yet been found is 
evidenced by the unceasing conflict between 
business, big and little, and the law-making 
authorities, and by a study of the business 
legislation emanating from state and na- 
tional capitals during the past several dec- 
ades. Further proof that no correct so- 
lution of the problem has been discovered 
is manifested in the constantly widening 
breach between politicians and business 
men. 

After more than a century of stupendous 
effort and unparalleled—perhaps too rapid 
—economic advance, American men of af- 
fairs have reached a stage where scientific 
planning and concerted effort must super- 
sede the haphazard, individualistic and un- 
organized commercial struggle of the past 
decades. 

Every sign of the times points to the 
necessity of well-considered thought and 
organized, properly directed effort. Lack- 
ing the former, the latter is impossible. 
Lacking the latter, the American nation will 
not long retain her preéminent position in 
international politics and trade. 

The war in Europe has done more to ad- 
vance state socialism than all the agitation 
of the past fifty years. A profound Dan- 
ish thinker has estimated that the cause of 
extreme democracy has been assisted more 
by the titanic struggle than by the combined 
efforts of mankind since the days of 
Charlemagne. And the war has stimulated 
other economic thought: for one thing it 
has taught American business men the ne- 
cessity of preparedness, national and indi- 
vidual, commercial and political—and the 
American business men have taken the les- 
son to heart. 

As I view it, the results of the lesson are 


being manifested in the pronounced activi 

ties of the great commercial organizations 
of New York, Boston, Chicago, San Fran 
cisco and other great centers of population; 
in the significant programs of our great for 
eign trade conventions, and, most important 
of all, in the vigorous, constructive policies 
of that magnificent organization, the Chan 

ber of Commerce of the United States. In 
short, the business men of America, larg: 
and small, are engaged in an evolutionary 
process by which they, the men of com 
merce and industry themselves, are to b 


educed from separate, detached atoms into 


an organized, unified whole—into an army 
of intelligent, far-seeing commercial sol 
diers whose sole battle cry is to be “Amer- 
ica First.” 

Perhaps the leaders of the new thought 
and new policies do not themselves recog- 
nize they are creating the force to which | 
refer. Their efforts are in no wise coordi 
nated, but nevertheless they work to th 
same end. And the end always is organiza 
tion—organization that is sleepless, untir 
ing, efficient. 

It was De Toqueville’s view that the peo- 
ple reign in America “as the Deity does in 
the Universe. They are the cause and aim 
of all things. Everything comes from them 
and is absorbed by them.” 

I very much doubt if the intellectual 
Frenchman who wrote these lines nearly a 
century ago would apply them to the 
American business man of this generation 
Instead, he would be quite likely to sug- 
gest that, tho rightfully constituted to be 
the cause and aim of legitimate legislatior 
he has degenerated into a poor marksmat 
and a most casual observer, not a director 
of legislative planning. 

Uniformity of public opinion is an utter 
impossibility, and uniform business opinion 
has quite as many differentiations. Diver- 
sity of thought and divergence of opinion, 
however, are by no means destructive of 
good result. Often from the most divergent 
ideas are gathered programs and policies 
of the strongest, most beneficial character 
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Important Service and Limitations of the 
National Chamber 


I have referred to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. To those familiar 
with its activities, no praise of its policies 
is needed. It is serving a notably useful 
purpose and its power and scope will grow 
with the years. 

For those who do not know the purposes 
of this great body, I should explain that it 
proposes to record the pulse of American 
business on all important questions affect- 
ing trade and commerce. It has gone even 
further and obtained the opinion of hun- 
dreds of thousands of business men on such 
vital problems as conservation of natural 
resources, national, military and naval pre- 
paredness, the adoption of a national 
budget, banking and currency, a Federal 
lrade Commission and other important 
matters. 

The National Chamber, however, despite 
its very important ramifications, does not 
get at the heart of affairs. It skims the 
cream of business opinion without discover- 
ing what the milk contains. How can it 
obtain the fullest, freest and practically 
conclusive opinion of American business 
men? 

I think the answer to this question, and 
to the double question of my opening para- 
graph, is to be found in the adoption of 
what is called the Evansville Plan. Briefly 
expressed, this plan comprehends organiz- 
ing a system of regional conferences to be 
held thruout the United States, in cities 
offering good hotel and transportation fa- 
cilities, where the business men and manu- 
facturers of the surrounding country can 
hear important questions discussed and de- 
bated with the loss to them of the least 
possible time and money. 

The plan originated in the belief that 
husy men living in Seattle, San Francisco, 
Denver, Omaha, Chicago and Evansville 
cannot well spare the time to attend busi- 
ness meetings in Pittsburgh, New York, and 
other Eastern cities. Similarly Eastern men 
cannot afford to go half, or all the way. 
across the continent for this purpose. How- 
ever, the active worker in Louisville, Nash- 
ville or Indianapolis, for instance, could 
easily arrange his affairs to permit of a 
short journey to Evansville, if an impor- 
tant conference were scheduled. Likewise, 
the Rochester, Pittsburgh or Cleveland man 
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could readily spare the time for a Buffalo 
meeting. 

When the idea was outlined to President 
Woodrow Wilson, he immediately grasped 
its significance and enthusiastically praised 
its worth, voicing the hope that the entire 
country might adopt the plan. Thus the 
Evansville Plan received the sanction of 
the most prominent individual in America, 
and one of the clearest thinkers of any time. 


Central States Conference on Rail and 
Water Transportation 


The experiment was tried for the first 
time in Evansville in December of 1916. 
With only three weeks of preparation, the 
Evansville Chamber of Commerce organ- 
ized and carried out the Central States 
Conference on Rail and Water Transpor- 
tation. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
arouse business men to a realization of their 
responsibility in the formulation of legis- 
lation on the vital subject of transportation 
now uppermost in the public mind. 

It was designed to afford business men 
an opportunity: (1) to hear all sides of the 
question presented and discussed by the 
highest authorities, representing respec- 
tively, the railways, labor, the investor, 
the shipper and the public; (2) to express 
to the conference, either as individuals or 
as representatives of the chambers of com- 
merce or other civic organizations, or as 
members of state public utilities commis- 
sions, their judgment of the attitude of their 
respective communities. 

In order to accomplish this purpose it 
was thought that such a conference should 
be regional in scope—not confined to a 
state, as being too narrow, and not extend- 
ing to all the states, as being too extensive 
and impractical. 

In this conference six neighboring states 
—Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, Tenne- 
see and Missouri—were included. 

In more than 250 cities and towns in the 
six states the leading business men, all the 
civic organizations and the newspapers 
were furnished continuously for weeks in 
advance with fullest publicity regarding the 
purpose and scope of the Conference, as 
well as the program, giving the names of 
the principal speakers and the subjects of 
their addresses. 

Forty thousand programs were distrib- 
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uted. More than 300 commercial organiza- 
tions were furnished with literature and 
over 25,000 letters were sent out by the 
Evansville Chamber of Commerce. 

Fifteen thousand telephone messages 
were delivered in 240 cities and towns by 
local telephone managers to carefully se- 
lected lists of prominent and public-spirited 
business men announcing the conference. 

More than 300 newspapers in the six 
states carried articles, and many of them 
commendatory editorials. In other states, 
from coast to coast, the leading dailies car- 
ried articles on the Conference. 

The character and worth of the program 
may be judged when it is known that ad- 
dresses were made by such nationally 
known characters as Alfred P. Thom Coun- 
sel for the Railroads before the Newland 
Commission; Frank P. Walsh, late Chair- 
man of the Federal Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations; W. G. Lee, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen; Clifford 
Thorne, of Iowa; N. C. Kingsbury, vice- 
president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company; Frank Trumbull, 
Chairman of C. & O. Railway ; such great 
shippers as FE. B. Leigh and J. M. Belle- 
ville; John Muir, representing the Invest- 
ors, and President of the Railway Investors 
League; Lansing H. Beach, United States 
Colonel of Engineers: John E. Lathrop, 
City Planning Expert of the American City 
Bureau; and a number of leading manufac- 
turers, merchants and publicists. 


Resolution for Constructive Legislation 


The resolutions adopted by this important 
conference are said to contain the most 
advanced suggestions for constructive legis- 
lation yet offered. The text follows: 


“We, of the Central States Conference on 
Rail and Water Transportation, representing 
business interests of Indiana. Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Tennessee and Missouri, in ses- 
sion at Evansville, Indiana, recognize that the 
transportation facilities of the country during 
recent years have not kept pace with the 
growth and expansion of commerce. Present 
facilities are inadequate and bid fair to prove 
even more so in the near future unless condi- 
tions are remedied. 

“Therefore, Be it resolved by this body in 
conference assembled : 

“1. That in view of the manifest need for 
constantly increasing transportation facilities 
to meet the rapidly growing commercial needs 
of the country, we favor constructive action 
by Congress at this session upon this subject. 
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“2. We urge that steps be taken to give sub- 
stantial assurance to investors of the safety 
and earning power of their funds invested in 
railroad securities, thus attracting new capital 
to further railroad expansion. 

“3. We favor exclusive Federal supervision 
of the issuance of securities by the carriers of 
interstate commerce. 

“4. We favor the Federal incorporation of 
the carriers of interstate commerce. 

“5s. We favor the enlargement of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with a division 
of the duties, in order to avoid conflicting 
functions of detection, prosecution and adju 
dication. 

“6. We favor the adoption of more prompt, 
efficient methods by which discriminations be 
tween rates established by state and Federal 
authorities may be eliminated. 

“9. We favor the maintenance of state public 
utilities commissions and we urge that such 
state supervision be standardized and the regu 
lations as far as practicable be made uniform 
as between the various states. 

“8. The sentiment of this conference is 
against government ownership, but in favor of 
a sound and efficient basis of government regu 
lation beneficial alike to the common carriers, 
to the shippers and to the public. We urge 
‘onstructive action on the part of those in 
authority that will safeguard the interests of 
investors and will also bring to the shippers 
and to the public the furnishing of additional 
equipment, the building of better terminals, ad- 
ditional double track, and new mileage where 
needed, and in consequence the greater devel- 
opment of the commercial life of the nation. 

“9. We enthusiastically advocate the im- 
provement of our ports and inland waterways 
and waterway terminals as an important sub 
sidiary part of our transportation system. 

“to. We recommend that business men thru 
out the country assemble in regional meetings, 
such as this, to discuss and digest the trans- 
portation problem and other vital national 
questions as they may arise, having all sides 
of these questions presented by high authori 
ties, representing every phase of the subject.” 

Few men of affairs are willing to turn 
from their private activities to legislative 
duties. The consequence is that national 
and state law-making bodies are composed 
largely of lawyers. Men of business expe- 
rience seldom are found in Washington and 
the state capitals. 

The regional conference idea, the 
Evansville Plan, gives to the American 
business man the opportunity to help frame 
legislation. 'f he adopts it—and I think he 
will—laws governing business will be 
molded largely by men of ability, worth and 
sterling purpose. If he neglects to seize it, 
he will have no warrant to complain if he 
continues to receive unsatisfactory treat- 
ment at the hands of political law-makers. 
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The Motor Truck in Various Departments of | 
Public Service 




















WHITE TRUCK, WITH TRAILER, USED FOR ROAD WORK IN FAYETTE COUNTY, KENTUCKY 

















FEDERAL POLICE PATROL, IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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STERLING-KINDLING MOTOR SQUEEGEE BEING 








TESTED BY THE CITY OF NEW YORK ” 

















SIGNAL TRUCK USED IN STREET WORK IN SPOKANE, WASH 
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Motor Fire 


Apparatus for the Use 
Municipalities 





of 











. PUMP,” DELIVERED TO THE CITY OF LAPEER, MICH. 


K WITH GOODRICH TIRES, USED IN LAREDO, TEXAS 
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Improving a City’s Appearance by Rearranging 
Overhead Wires 


N many towns there is considerable agi- 
tation on the question of overheal 
wires. Unsightly wires spoil the ap* 

pearance of an otherwise neat street, and 
as a result, there is a demand for the plac 
ing of these wires underground 

It is often the case, however, that the 

municipality’s finances or the revenues of 
the lighting company will not permit the 
great expense of such a change. By re- 
arranging the overhead distribution lines, 
as well as the feeders, a workmanlike over- 
head system can frequently be obtained, and 
where the underground system is not feas- 
ible this arrangement may prove satisfac- 
tory to property owners and city officials. 
The unsightliness of overhead wires is 
often due to their irregularity and unneces- 
sary criss-crossing; to the use of wooden 
poles, which are apt to become warped and 


tilted; and to neglect of sagging wires. 
The transformation indicated in the pic- 
tures was accomplished by the Roanoke 


—" 


a — ._ : 


FIG. 1.—BEFORE THE OVERH 
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ROANOKE WERE REARRANGED 









EAD WIRES IN 


Railway & Electric Company for the city 
of Roanoke, Va. Owing to the original 
layout of a town, it is often impossible t 

provide for the entrance of electric service 
from the rear of a customer’s premises, and 
in such cases it is quite a problem to supply 
udequate service thru the front entrance 
vithout having a network of wires for the 
secondary service. In this particular case 
the problem was solved by arranging the 
secondary lines as shown in Fig. 2 and 
by the substitution of the more sightly and 
durable steel poles for the wooden poles 
hese secondary lines, instead of being dis 

tributed to various customers direct from 
the pole, as is the condition in Fig. 1, are 
run direct from the pole to the building 
front; from this point the service is run it 
conduit along the face of the buildings 
which enables an entire block of buildings 
to be fed from concealed wires. The steel 
poles were furnished by the Electric Rail- 
way Equipment Company, of Cincinnati. 
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FIG. 2—AFTER THE WIRES WERF REAR 


RANGED AND STEEL POLES INSTALL! 
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The Comfort Station as a Public Utility 
By J. J. Cosgrove 


Director, Public Comfort Station Bureau 


NEW public utility has come into 
A being. Public comfort stations have 
recently been forced into that class. 
Chicago has taken the lead, and is the 
first American city—the first city of any 
country, in fact, so far as the writer knows 
—to raise public comfort stations to that 
dignity. The Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Louise Osborne Rowe, Commissioner, 
after an exhaustive study of the subject, 
and a broad survey of the city, has recom- 
mended not the erection of one or two sta- 
tions, but the planning of a comprehensive 
system of stations covering all parts of the 
city, then—and mark this well—the issuing 
of bonds to cover the cost of construction. 
If this is not putting public comfort sta- 
tions where they belong, on a public utility 
basis, what is it? The buildings are for the 
use of the public. They are planned as an 
entirety, as a street railway or a lighting 
plant would be, and, the absolute need of 


{ 
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them being recognized, they are financed by 
bonding. 

It is interesting to trace the causes lead- 
ing up to the creating of this new public 
utility. Perhaps the most light can be shed 
upon this subject by citing the action of the 
Oregon State Hotel Association, of Port- 
land, Ore. That city went “dry,” with the 
result that the hotels, already overburdened 
in providing free accommodations for a 
large portion of the public, found their 
accommodations inadequate to take care of 
the extra rush caused by the closing of the 
To rid themselves of this unjust 
public burden, they protested to the city 
authorities, and asked the city to provide 
the necessary facilities to take care of the 
needs of the public, rather than to thrust a 
public burden on private enterprises. 

Chicago found itself in much the same 
position as Portland. From time imme- 
morial saloons had never closed their doors. 


saloons 


“] Tew. | Tew. 


WAITING Room~ 


FLOOR PLAN OF NATIONAL HIGHWAYS PUBLIC COMFORT STATION 
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In many cases when new [ 
“pubs” were opened, the 
keys were thrown away 
so they could never close. 
Then came gradual re- 
strictions, beginning with 
Sunday closing. The re- 
sult was, hundreds of 
thousands of people were 
inconvenienced, so Chi- 
cago was forced to give 
more thought and atten- 
tention to the problem 
than it otherwise would. 

But the problem is not 
confined to Chicago and 
Portland alone. It is na- 
tion-wide, and this is evi- 
denced by the national 
campaign now being car- 
ried on by the Public 
Comfort Station Bureau, 
in cooperation with va- 
rious national, state and 
local organizations. 

The Bureau has _ been 
insistent from the start 
that cost should not be a 
factor in preventing the 
building of public comfort 
stations. As it sets forth: 


\ 





“We have suggested the 
making of public comfort 
stations self-supporting, 
nearly so, or profit-paying, 
because we believe every undertaking should 
be made self-supporting, when possible. We 
cannot accept the plea, however, that cost 
under any consideration should prevent or 
delay the building of public comfort sta 
tions. Some one has truthfully said that if 
you need a thing and do not get it on account 
of the cost, you pay the cost over and over 
again in the loss or damage sustained by the 
false economy. 

“So it is with civic needs. If public com- 
fort stations are an absolute necessity, which 
they are, and you refuse to build them on 
account of the cost, you pay the bill over year 
after year in suffering, ill-health, thefts, crime 
and physical and moral degeneration due to 
that very lack. If there was nothing else to 
consider but the effect on health, that alone 
should turn the scale in favor of public com- 
fort stations.” 


Certain elements are necessary to make a 
public comfort station a success. Many sta- 
tions have been failures in the past because 
they lacked these elements. A public com- 








EXTERIOR OF NATIONAL HIGHWAYS PUBLIC COMFOx!1 
STATION 
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fort station must be more than a toilet 
room; it must be a rest room or waiting 
room with toilet accommodations. Such a 
building is shown in the ideal layout of the 
National Highways public comfort stations, 
which can be erected at transfer points on 
street railways lines and other points of 
assemblage or travel. 

lhe “American Plan” provides roadside 
stations along all highways where they pass 
thru cities, and public comfort stations at 
all points where crowds congregate or 
throngs pass by. 

Wherein does the “American Plan” inter- 
est the advocates of good roads? 

The illustrations of a public health sta- 
tion presented herewith will very readily 
answer this question. It is the aim of the 
Public Comfort Station Bureau to bring 
about the erection of public comfort sta- 
tions of this or similar design along all 
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THE ONLY WAY 


To Obtain an Ornamental Lighting 
System and Retain Overhead Wires 


ELREGO 
an 








COMBINATION POLES 


serve the double purpose of Ornamental 
Lighting Standards and Trolley Wire 
Supports. 





+ i en oO 


Handsome brackets for 
supporting very latest Nova- , 
lux Lighting Units or the Eo] 
Ornamental Luminous Lamps 
improve the appearance of 
the plain Trolley Poles. 





You can string your wires 
) along the top of the poles, 
uF et Oe ond where they are practically 
i unnoticeable and out of the 
7 | way of traffic. 

’ 


You save the cost of addi- 
tional lamp standards and 
underground construction, 
and avoid further obstruction 
of the curb line. 





Catalog E describes this 
money-saving plan and full 
details—free. 





Electric Railway 
Equipment Co. 


New York Office : 30 Church Street : 
Combination Pole : 


Sanches BRO end CINCINNATI, OHIO 4.02 ce. 


G. E. Novalux Unit Form 9 Luminous Arc 
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main highways thruout the country. 

The idea is to standardize the facade of 
the National Highways Association station, 
so that wherever a building of this design 
is seen it will be recognized as a public 
comfort station. This building can be built 
of local materials, using anything from 
adobe brick to cut granite, and still retain 
its distinctive outline. 

The two chief features to be observed in 
the design are, first, to include all the ele- 


5 


ments we had found necessary to make the 
stations sanitary and satisfactory; second, 
simplicity of design so that the building 
could be put up at low cost. Both of these 
features have been carried out to the full, 
with the result that a station of this design 
can be built at a cost of from $6,000 to 
$8 000, the exact price depending on thi 
materials used, and the cost of labor and 
materials in the locality where the building 
is erected. 





Items of Municipal Law 


By A. L. 


Liability of Municipal Corpora- 
tions for Injuries 

Under the general legal principle that a 
city is not liable for injuries resulting from 
negligent performance of purely govern- 
mental duties, unless made so by statute, 
the city of New Haven is not responsible 
for death of a spectator at a Fourth of July 
celebration, resulting from belated explo- 
sion of a bomb which was sent into the air 
hut returned to earth before exploding; the 
conduct of such celebration being within 
express charter authority. (Connecticut 
Supreme Court of Errors, Pope vs. City of 
New Haven, 99 Atlantic Reporter, 51.) 

+ + 


Regulation of Sub-Sidewalk Vaults 

It is a legitimate exercise of a city’s 
powers to regulate the construction of 
vaults under street sidewalks, altho the 
abutting owner may own the street, sub- 
ject to its public use as a thorofare. A 
regulation requiring the abutting owner to 
obtain a permit and pay a reasonable fee 
therefor to construct a vault is valid. (New 
York Court of Appeals, Appleton vs. City 
of New York, 114 Northeastern Reporter, 
73-) 

+ + 


Municipal Health Regulations 

A municipal regulation requiring dealers 
in milk in a city to submit to a blood test 
to determine the likelihood of their com- 
municating typhoid fever to the public, as 
a condition upon the granting of a license to 
sell milk, is valid. The Rochester charter 
and ordinances empower the commissioner 


H. Street 


of public safety to impose reasonable re 
strictions in the interest of public health, 
and to enforce them thru the health officers. 
Health authorities need not await actual 
breaking out of an epidemic before taking 
precautions against spread of disease 
(New York Supreme Court, People vs 
Hamilton, 161 New York Supplement, 425 
+ + 


Assessment of Cemetery Property 

Under the statutes in force in Minnesota, 
it is held by the supreme court of that state 
in the recent case of City of St. Paul vs 
Oakland Cemetery Association, 159 North- 
western Reporter, 962, that the lands of 
such an association are not subject to as- 
sessment for a municipal sewer improve- 
ment. 

+ + 


Validity of License Taxes 

Pennsylvania cities of the third class are 
empowered to levy an annual license tax of 
$100 against gas companies doing business 
in the city, regardless of the differing vol- 
umes of business done by different com- 
panies. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
City of Altoona vs. O'Leary, 98 Atlantic 
Reporter, 798.) 

+ + 


Legality of Pension Regulations 

Statutes or ordinances providing pensions 
for municipal officers are not valid so far 
as they may provide pensions for persons 
who are not officers or employes of the mu- 
nicipality at the time of receiving them 
(Illinois Supreme Court, People vs. Abbott, 
113 Northeastern Reporter, 696.) 
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THE SPOT TEST 
IS WELCOMED BY 








REILLY 
IMPROVED CREOSOTE OIL 


\ creosote oil that contains tar, free carbon or 
other extraneous matter is impure and will not 
permanently preserve wood. 


You can detect impurities in a suspected creosote 


oil almost instantly by placing a drop or two on 


i clean white blotting paper 


The impurities gather in a spot in the 
center and in a short time their pres- 

ence is clearly defined in a distinct 
“zone,’’ 


& > : - 
<, You try it. The accuracy and 
Zz. . + * . 
% simplicity of the test will 
a 
%, % 470 convince you that it tells 
@ », %, "% the truth. Diesel Engine 
» % %, % ay J , —_ 
7, My Users of England 
*, a %* & &, % 
oe by 
» < My Pe ¢ % 
4 4 
My % 
ad 
* 4 
a Qn 
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have adopted the “spot test’’ for their fuel 
oils 

Reilly Improved Creosote Oil welcomes this 
test because the oil is pure; it renders perfect 
preservation; it stays in the wood; it remains in 
the fibres until their last spark of mechanical life 


is exhausted. 


The purity, effectiveness, unchangeability and 
permanence of Reilly Improved Creosote Oil make 
it the ideal preservative for wood blocks, ties, 


bridge timbers, poles, interior floors, etc. 


We can furnish treated timbers of every descrip- 


tion or the oil itself in any quantity. 


REPUBLIC CREOSOTING COMPANY 


1416 Merchants Bank 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Plants: Indianapolis 
Mobile 
Minneapolis 
Seattle. 
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In the preparation of this department Tue American City has the 
codperation of the Safety First Federation of America, 6 East Thirty- 


ninth Street, New York. 


A Traffic Commission Advocated for New York 


S a result of a movement inaugurated 
by the Fifth Avenue Association 
and heartily seconded by other civic 

bodies, New York City seems likely to take 
an important forward step in the appoint- 
ment of an official Traffic Commission. In 
a memorandum signed by the City Club 
and the Safety First Society, on January 
16, addressed to the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, it is pointed out that, in 
spite of the near side stop traffic ordinance 
for street cars, the number of accidents is 
again increasing, as evidenced by the last 
report of the Police Department. It is also 
obvious that traffic is becoming more con- 
gested in the congested centers, not only in 
Manhattan, but in Brooklyn, Queens and 
The Bronx as well, and that no solution of 
the problem can be found thru mere im- 
provements in regulation. The memoran- 
dum continues: 

“Any improvement in regulation, however 
desirable, will alleviate the situation only tem- 
porarily. The solution of the traffic problem 
must be worked out in terms of city planning 
by affording adequate and alternative routes 
of communication thruout the city between and 
around the centers of congestion. 

“We are convinced that the sooner the city 
of New York undertakes to solve the street 
problem in a comprehensive way, the more 
satisfactory will be the results and the cheaper 
the cost to the taxpayers and users of the city 
streets. The effect of the zoning resolution of 
July 25, 1916, will be to confer upon our resi- 
dence, business and manufacturing districts a 
greater degree of permanence and stability 
than they have ever heretofore known. As a 
result, the city can now afford as never before 
to work out a plan for adequate street com- 
munication between these districts. 

“With the codperation of existing official 
agencies, we believe that this work can be done 


with little, if any, additional expenditures 
the present time. The staff of the ( 
on the City Plan can be utilized as 
for this proposed commission, just as it was 
previously utilized for the commission on 
building districts and restrictions 

“Among the subjects which, in our n, 
should be taken up by such a traffic commis- 
sion for investigation and report are the f 
lowing: 





“1, Providing thru routes for vehicles 


“2. Replanning streets around open sp 
like Madison Square and plazas in the 
boroughs, so as to confine traffic in tl 
place and increase spaces; 


“3. Removing the obstruction of Madis 
Avenue by the present turning of the surf 
cars into Forty-second Street; 


“4. Limiting the size and weight of 
so as to prevent the obstruction of traffic ar 
damage to pavements ; 


‘5. Connecting up the parks and parl 
of The Bronx with Manhattan by the exter 
sion of Riverside Drive and other 
ments; 


“6. Providing crosstown tra routes t] 
different boroughs at the minimum expenss 

“7. Finding a solution of the Central Parl 
West car track problem which can be carrie 
out, and providing for the — f simil 
onditions along parks in Brooklyn befor 


conditions become dangerous 


“8. Remedies for trolley conditions at 
points, where tracks and trolley poles 
structive and dangerous 


“9. Standardizing the width of va 
classes of streets, roadways and sidewalks 
over the city, so as to meet the future nee 
of traffic, but with all possible economy 
width. 


“to. Restricting thru traffic in residence 
streets, especially in tenement house districts 
where many children must play in the streets.” 
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Pull—continuous! In the sim- 
ple, even leverage of the Pack- 


ard truck’s worm-drive, there’s 
steady traction instead of a procession 
of chain-drive sprocket jerks. One 
rugged steel bar instead of fifty grind- 
ing, straining links. One dust-proof 
pool of oil instead of fifty exposed 
bearings. One oiling after 5000 miles 
instead of daily bother. Simplicity— 
economy! All the power you pay for 
focuses in one continuous drive-ahead. 
Ask the man who owns one. Write the 
general offices, Detroit, or see our dealer. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American Crry. 
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f Fatal Acci i 
7 
auses of Fatal Accidents on Highways 
° 
CAUSES OF FATAL ACCIDENTS ON HIGHWAYS. LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
; JAN. 1, 1912 TO DEC. 31, 1915 
a ae Age of Deceased Persons 
_ tS (ty 
Causes 1-10 11-20 | 21-30 | 21-30 | 41-50 | 57-40 | 61-70 71 T 
1 Lack of Proper Caution by Drivers of ais) ie! (ies aac. Se Se 
Motor-Vehicles,—Carelessness » 16 46 MW 23 35 15 16 
1 2 Dangerous Crossing—Obstructed View “_ : si agp Se ae 
Insufficient Protection, ete 5 7 15 is | tl 10 6 7 
- 3 | Lack of Proper Caution by Pedestrians ais ; *» shee Ge lee 
and Bicyclists 1 ? il 13 16 13 y f 
sited . a 
Boarding and Leaving Cars in Motion 0 2 Li 9 7 10 6 i 4 
5 Thoughtlessness of Youth, Paving oe ; ii. ie 
' Streets, etc 18 13 ( 0 0 ri ( ) 
4 Mechanical Defecta ww Machinery Fi a. 
Brakes, Roads, et« 0 2 5 4 4 7 2 ‘ : 
7 | Lack of Proper Caution by Railway | ie : 
| Men 2 0 3 ¢ 1 2 ‘ 3 
8 Physical Defects in Hearing, Sight, Old i Mf : 
Age, Infirmities, etc 0 0 1 0 1 I , F 
Q — 5 i : = ‘ 
Confused by Traffic " 1 1 ‘ : 
scents aidadiiaitaaitnicstipemninpinetnindiad neenaeatiien - —_ — / 
10 Lack of Proper Caution by Drivers of ' 
Vebicles 0 ( 4 0 3 | 0 
Total 47 4 e2 85 74 “ 56 45 
> (eS ea a oe Ps ian se a, _ i 
’ 
The tables on this page are reproduc: I 
I | 
from a publication of the above title issued les that fig 
December, 1916, by the Southern California etwee g12 and 19 
Sociological Society, University of Sout fatal accidents g pe 
ern California, Los Angele Ss It embrace erent ex d 
a study by William Smith, a graduat tors in the 
student of the University, who sought t hysical 
discover thru statistics the causes of the then discussed witl 
serious accidents resulting in deatl 1 ne infor 
addition to the facts contained in the ( lirst societies ; 
companving tables, the author has asset ping their irk : 
: 
/ ' 
CAUSES OF FATAL ACCIDENTS AT GRADE CROSSINGS ; 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY, 1912-1915 INCLUSIVE ’ 
Age of Deceased Persons 
j | | ie ce _ 6 i. ’ 
| Causes 1-10 11-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 51-60 61-70 71 Total 
° 1 Dangerous Crossing,—Obstructed View, | | | | | : 
f Bad Approach, Insyfficient Protection 5 6 5 | 18 10 1 7 7 9 
2 Lack of Proper Caution by Drivers of | : 
‘ Motor-Vehicles 0 2 5 6 5 4 0 4 2 | 
: 3 Lack of Proper Caution by Pedestrians | ; 
ft and Bicyclists | 0 1 | 5 o~3 6 3 0 ; ’ 
4 
Lack of Proper Caution by Railway Men 0 0 3 6 1 1 4 ( 
5 Infirmity of Age, Defective Sight 
Hearing, ete 0 0 0 0 0 ' , p . 
6 | 
Thoughtlesaness of Youth | 4 2 0 0 0 0 0 
) 7 |Lack of Proper Caution by Drivers of 
Equestrian Vehicles | 1 0 1 0 1 2 | 0 0 
a a a a : 
x Mechanical Faults,— Inefficient Breaking : 
Apparatus, etc 0 0 0 0 1 2 ) 0 
Total | 10 i 29 38 4 | 12 20 188 
: 
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HITE TRUCKS 


White 


Fire Apparatus 








A Catalog Describing 
WHITE FIRE’ APPARATUS 


A complete catalog of White Fire Apparatus showing the many 
different types of equipment in service in municipalities throughout 
the country will be mailed to any one interested. Among the units 
shown are Hose Trucks, Chemical Trucks, Combination Hose and 
Chemical Trucks, Triple Combination Hose, Chemical and Pumping 
Engine, Squad Trucks on 34-Ton or 1'4-2-Ton Chassis, without or 
with complete equipment, 3-Ton City Service Ladder Trucks, Steam 
Pumping Engines on 5-Ton underslung chassis, Light or Heavy Duty 
Tractors for pulling old equipment, 2 or 4-Passenger Chiefs’ Cars. 


Over 200 Municipalities own White Fire Apparatus. Of these 
the following own fwo or more units: 


Aurora, III. Leavenworth, Kans. Orange, N. J. Santa Ana, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. Manila, P. I. Ottumwa, Ia. Sioux City, Ia. 
Bloomfield, N. J. Morristown, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. Texarkana, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Portland, Ore. Toronto, Ont. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. New Castle, Pa. Quincy, Mass. Manila 
Irvington, N. Y. New York City San Anselmo, Cal. Visalia, Cal. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Ocean City, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. Waterville, Me. 


We will furnish chassis with any type of body and complete 
equipment mounted and ready for use 


Lid 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 
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A Plan for Financing the Purchase of Equip- 
ment to Reduce Fire Losses 


By A. B. Ross 


Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Huntingdon, Pa. 


[ the request of the Huntingdon 


Chamber of Commerce, an insu! 
ance survey was recently prepared 
by the Underwriters’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania. This report indicated that by the 
installing of an automobile fire engine and 


various improvements in the water distribu 


tion system, better street paving, etc., a 
substantial reduction could be secured i 
the local insurance rates The following 


indicates the 
which the report assigned to various im 


summary number of points 


provements recommended by the Under 
writers’ Association: 


IMPROVEMENTS RECOMMENDED BY THI 
UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION 








\ i c 
Point 
pipe from well to pump eas : 
resistive water-works pumping station. . l 
ch main reservoir to distribution system s 
lacing 4-inch with 6-inch pipes and larger 
mains , veses *° er 18 
6-inch to replace 4-inch cross connections . 150 
Replacing inferior with standard weight mains ) 
Additional gate valves decreasing averags 
length of main sections...... 2 eS 6 
Spacing hydrants not over 200 feet in business 
GEURUEER  cncuedecevesievetccveesess 140 
Not over 400 feet in other sections... 35 
Furnishing hydrants with two 2%-in se 
connections and one full-size steamer ¢ 
TIOM ccccccccccscccececccvccere eee 30 
Replacing 4-inch with 6-inch hydrants.. ) 
Replacing 4-inch laterals with 6-inch... 40) 
Five full-paid firemen or two full-paid, thre« 
bunk and five call men......... 
Overhauling or rebuilding fire houses 
6,750 feet good, serviceable standard 2'4-inch 
SE Tivchadtyacels eh8as abicnveenes { 


Equipment for testing hose at 200 pounds pre 
sure ... peentbeeteusneaés eme 
Hose-drying facilities at all fire houses..... 40 





Total engine capacity of 2,250 gallons per 

GEG sc ciccccdcosentucssnccccece 
Semi-annual engine efficiency test showing 90 

POT COME 2. ccceccccsesccscseseessesecess . 40 
Special tool and other equipment.... 40) 
Hook and ladder with trussed ladders 

present No. 1 hose wagon to be placed 

reserve and new hose wagon furnished 
All hose wagons to have 35 gallons minimum 

chemical tank, 200-foot hose and two 2 

gallon hand extinguishers........... { 
Fight horses or equivalent in motor power 8 
Automatic fire alarm system..... : an 
Increasing paved street...... Q 15 
Adoption of modern building code ) 
Regulations for handling explosives...... : 20 


For each 100 points remitted there would 
be a saving to the people of Huntingdon of 
one cent per $100 of insurance premiums 
per annum. It will be understood, of course, 
that the foregoing list is largely of local 
application and that the figures would not 
necessarily apply, therefore, to other cities. 





l er nvestigat  tae.4 ‘ 
+ + | + 
( erce learned that the Hunting 
; \ 
| ¢ ) pany \« I is ct owe. 
he bank towar Vv eng nat if 
. , 
ibout $1 10 dditiona ce ( De I ised, 
t } ¢ ¢ 
this engine Mi certain otter equipment 
} 1 7 1 
could c irchase vhich would result i 
n immediate reduction of approximately 1 
( ts o each SIOO of ins ince 


municipality is not prepare 

iance this engine at the present time, the 
Chamber of Commerce has de 
it is believed that the entire opera 


ion can be financed thru a public campaign 


lhe plan is to ask every owner of insurable 


fund the 


for the next 


property to pay to the common 


premiums which he will save 


1 


years hus eacn 


without any 


property owner, 


expenditure, will 
the benefit for a three-year period of 


much petter 


increas¢ 


fire protection than now exists 
Huntingdon, and after the end of 
px riod he 


reduction in his insurance rates. 


that 


will have secure 


permanent 


For use in the money-raisi1 


the Chamber of Commerce 


g¢ Campaign 


1 
nas pre pared i 


14 i Ls “eer 
folder from which the following paragraphs 
are quoted: 
, r ion and sura @$ les 
Insurance rates are not arbitrary Chere 
is a fixed or basic rate. T 


ilties for the thi swed not have. ut 


h we ought to | to fight fires. We 
in get rid of those penalties dding t 
the fire ohting equipment and service ind 
in no other way. 


lhat can be done righ 


The Underwriters’ Association 





cified certain equipment nd r chang 
vhich will result, if we stall them, in a 
nmed educti f t surance 
miums 10 per cent a year f each $100 it 
surance ried. or $t per $1,000 insurance 
Who has to pay fort fir ¢ urance 

Fire Company No. 1 has raised in one w 

r another $2,000 t hel pay for this bette 
fire-fighting equipment This money was 


paid by Huntingdon people 
balance is raised in similar v 
out of our pockets, and it will be a long time 
before we get all the fire-fighting apparatus 
we need 


Under our 


iys, it will come 


present plan we propose to 
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GMC Trucks Win Highest Rating 


In City ot Chicago Competitive Test for Trucks 


When the City of Chicago buys Motor Trucks the Commissioner of 
Public Works is instructed to ask for bids and to award contracts 
to the manufacturer showing the highest rating based on the 
following points: 


1 Price. 6-—-Comparative Cost 12—Frame. 
2 —-Service Facilities. of Repair Parts. 13—Springs. 
3—Inspection and Testing 7—Motor. . 

of Parts and Material. 8—Clutch. 14—Wheels and Size 

. . of Tires. 

4—Practical Experience 9—Transmission 

with Truck by Others. Gear Set. 15—Brakes. 
5 —Responsibility of Man- 10—Final Drive. 16—Steering Gear and 

ufacturer. 11—Axles. Arrangements. 


The trucks are given a comparative marking on the basis of 100 points made up 
from the above sixteen important features. 


The last three purchases of motor trucks by the City of Chicago were awarded to 
the General Motors Truck Company over all competitors, for in three successive 
tests GMC received the highest rating. Read the requirements again carefully. 
The City of Chicago is buying motor trucks on the basis of actual merit. 


Write for complete information regarding the performance of GMC trucks now used by cities 
and towns throughout the country. 


**‘Let your next truck be a GMC’ 
GMC Trucks are Built in Six Sizes. %-to 5-Ton Capacity 


vere OENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO 


San Francisco, 


Boston, One of the Units of the General Motors Company Philadelphia, 
— PONTIAC, MICHIGAN mactes eo 
(150) 
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ake the insurance companies pay largely sh, nor do y : 
for this extra hre-hghting equipment; to get { three years 1 will sa 


the benefit of extra fire protection without > 106 ft insur 
ying for it You get at é é 
uy insurance premium re protecti ich will 
We propose to buy this extra equipment res int 
ed r to borrow t é ‘ 
{ y it Lhe Ww ¢ s é Vi 
( t pl mT 1 ‘ 
‘ 5 wisn ; | 
; jhe ca iree vears ind the t I 
i se this loney pay 1 g N 
ng ppar tus n 
You see, the money will not be out of y e t 
cket at all; it will simply be that 10 cents t s clear t lesome 
per $100 insurance which the insuras roposition as 
tes allow you because the new apparat good business man and sressi 
s installec g e « st n 
itd You é ut of it ( 
I i ill for three ears you dont s mittee 





A Bungalow Fire Station 


\ exclusive residence section 


land, Ore., had been for some time nly free fron 

in need of a fire station, but attempts as the more 
to build one had met with opposition on the ttractiveness of this neigh 
part of landowners and residents, wh wilt at a cost of $6,468 


feared that the beauty of the neighborhoo ire greatly pleased wi 
might be marred by the erection of a build lhe interior of the 


ng out of harmony with the surrounding ing The fle 
houses lo prevent such a condition, Bat ided into f 
talion Chief Lee G. Holden, of this city, de the living roo 
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BUNGALOW FIRE STATION IN PORTLAND, ORI 
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What Users Say 





_ Charies Logan 
Good Reads Co. 
Kanone Clee Missouri. 
Dear Sir: 
We are through with the se 
done by the oi) is satisfacto 


$450.00 by doing work for the > 
t is the most economical ma 





including 444 miles of new road 


BUREAU OF PARKS, 
Fred Nussbaumer, Supt., 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
St Paul, Minn., Sept. 11, 1916. 
1g and used only one-half of the amount of oi! compared with what we used informer years, 
ad in addition to the mileage of last year. There was never the least bit of trouble and the work 
to all concerned. We saved 40% of cost compared with team work in former years and made 
Street Department. I will say that I am glad we purchased the road oiler from you, because I know 
chine o1 the market to~lay. Yours truly, 


Signed) FRED NUSSBAUMER, Supt. of Parks 


a20n 8 Ol) 











THE COMMERICAL CLUB Of Kansas City 
Good Roads Manufacturing Company, 

Massachusetts Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Gentlemen Oc 1916. 


I have observed the work in Kansas City «f your 
machine both for cleaning the streets and f» oiling, 
and no machine has come under my observation that 
is in my judgment equal to it. 

The demonstration which I witnessed a s « rt time 
ago at Swope Park in oiling the bouleva-de was a 
revelation to me not only with reference to be speed 
maintained and the area covered, but also ». the uni- 
form distribution of the oil and the regula’ n of the 
amount used. The protection to the curbing and the 
grass and flowers which may be along the sidewalk 
parking is an important feature of your machine, and 





The Good Roads Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Gentlemen:— 


of Kansas City 


machine and the eliminatio 
It does more work with less 
I have seen. 





The above is a photograph 
of your company, showing same in operation on the streets A machine that can force oil into a road surface at 


I want to congratulate you on the construction of chi® pond aes am to Ge quantity of oll weed por 


In my opinion it represents the last word in street flushing. In my judgment you have something that will be 
Youre truly in general use not only in Kansas City and Jackson 
‘(Sienad® , County, but throughout the Country, in a very short 
Signed) Prep A. Ricnarpson time. Yours very trul 
Supt. of Streets oM@igned)G. H. FORSER, 
Industrial Commissioner. 


a great improvement in my judgment over the la- 
borious methods heretofore used. 


I have spent the greater part of my business life 


Kansas City, Missouri, — dling ae aon ‘ engines—com me 
Dece: 6. pressure tanks, and m judement on mec 
mber 15, 1916 nism of your mach ne is that it is simple, workable, 


and effective beyond anything that I have seen on 
of our street flusher purchased the market. 


a high pressure and can be regulated at the will of 


yard, can instantly shut off in going over crossings, 
o of pumps in it’s operations: without changing the speed of travel represents about 
water than any other machine the last word in oiling devices both in the efficiency 
of spreading and in the economy of material. 














The Good Roads Co., 14th and Chestnut St., 


Kansas City, Me. 
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ratus. The former has a cork tile floor and 
a tile fireplace with an artistic panel over 
it showing three horses pulling an engine. 
The apparatus room has a cement floor and 
white tile sides, and a door at the rear lead- 
ing to the captain’s room. The dormitory 
is also at the rear, and between this and the 
living room are the men’s locker and bath 
rooms. Half a dozen doors connect all the 
rooms and make every part of the building 
easily accessible. 

The hose tower extends from the base- 
ment to the roof, the hose being hung in the 
middle over an arm rounded so as to bet- 
ter support the weight. There are no sliding 
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poles. The front door of the apparatus room 
is disguised as a bay window, with flower 
boxes below its glass panels. The appa- 
ratus is an American-La France combina- 
tion chemical and hose wagon. The com- 
pany consists of seven men. 

In the front yard is a fountain, which has 
an interesting biography. It was bought in 
New York in 1868 and brought around the 
Horn to Crescent City, Cal. From thence 
it traveled overland to Jacksonville, Ore., 
but was finally brought to Portland, where 
it was donated to the company by B. F. 
Dowell, Chief Engineer of the Fire Depart- 
ment. 





Good Roads and 


NEW argument for good roads was 
A recently furnished by a severe fire 

at Jersey Shore, Pa. This fire 
threatened to burn up the business section 
of the town, for the local water-works fur- 
nished water under a pressure inadequate 
to fight a real conflagration. The town's 
fire department, supplemented by com- 
panies from neighboring towns, could do 
little because of this low pressure. Help 
was summoned from the city of Williams- 
port, sixteen miles distant, and in thirty- 
eight minutes after the call was received, a 
large automobile engine from that place 
had reached the scene and its powerful 
pumps saved the town. In the old days of 
horse-drawn equipment it would have been 
necessary to take the engine to the railroad 
yard, load it on a car, hunt up a locomotive, 
make the run over the railway as well as the 


Fire Protection 


train service would permit, and then unload 
the equipment at the place needing help. 
All this might possibly be done in 38 min- 
utes, but there is very little probability of 
it. Under the new conditions, a road may 
be the means of saving a burning town; if 
had, it delays the needed help, and if good 
it means safety. In the Pennsylvania case 
the road was not a good one, but it was not 
a bad one, either. About half a mile has 
been improved, but the remainder is nothing 
but a hard shale road kept in as good con- 
dition as possible with the materials at hand. 
This maintenance of the road, says a bulle- 
tin of the American Highway Association, 
is what saved Jersey Shore from greater 
loss, for persons familiar with fire-fighting 
agree that every minute saved in checking 
the spread of a conflagration is equivalent 
to the saving of a large financial loss. 





A New Bait For Rats 
By Ruth I. Dyar 


HE janitor of a department store in 

KY San Diego, Cal., is responsible for 

the introduction of a new method of 
exterminating rats. 

Not long ago the basement of the store 
received a sudden influx of these pests. 
Traps, however, baited, tempted but few, 
and other methods of riddance tried seemed 
of little avail. About this time the janitor 
noticed that old carnations thrown into the 


rubbish disappeared over night. He put 
two and two together and began baiting 
traps with carnations. Every trap added 
to the fatalities in the rodent kingdom. 

The City Health Department then took it 
up and has been achieving very satisfactory 
results therefrom. The odor of the flower 
seems to attract rats from some consider- 
able distance, the variation of color appar-~ 
ently making no difference. 
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Announcement 


The fifth annual volume of Motor Trucks of America 
is ready for distribution , 


To those connected with the Motor Truck industry, this 
work needs no introduction. Business men in other fields, 
however, may not know that MOTOR TRUCKS OF 
AMERICA is a hand-book of over 160 pages, containing 
photographs and detailed specifications of the principal trucks 
made in the United States, furnished, checked and approved 
Ly the manufacturers themselves. It is therefore the one abso- 
lutely authentic survey of the American motor truck industry. 


With business in all parts of the country running full 
blast; with factories working day and night and additions be- 
ing rushed to completion, never before has it been so neces- 
sary to speed up deliveries. Business men are therefore turn- 
ing to the motor truck, with its greater strength, speed and 
endurance, to replace less efficient methods of transportation. 


MOTOR TRUCKS OF AMERICA has been com- 
piled to help such men select the truck best suited for their 
requirements. They will find it dependable, up-to-date and 


free from personal interest of motor truck salesmen. 


Our Truck Tire Department will send a copy, without 
charge, if requested on business letterhead. 


Ey 


TRACE MARK 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 











When writing to Advertisers please mention Tax American City. 























Cooperative Health Activities of Home 
and School 


How many health departments take into 
account all of the economic and social con- 
ditions that relate to the physical condition 
of the people? 

Physical training in schools has earned 
and the value of 
hygiene and that of school 
inspection are without question, but these 
a'one will not make more robust children or 
turn the pale and anaemic child into a ruddy 


its well-deserved place, 
instruction 


one. The child spends most of his time 
away from school and its discerning teach- 
ers. The chill’s parents may be either ig- 


norant of or indifferent to essential condi- 
health. Proper 
upon sufficient sleep, cleanliness, 
moral training—these are factors whose 
significance to health should be appreciate: 
in the home. 

The accompanying reproduction of a 
poster used by the Iowa State Board of 
Health indicates that this department real- 
izes that the problem of children’s health 
should be met by efforts in both the home 
and the school. 


tions of nourishment, in- 


sistence 
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O MAKE THE CHILOREN 
HEALTHY ano ST 





Each Home and School Must Assist the Other 
There Must Be Co-operation Between Them | 


A failure of either nullifies the work of the other and 
wastes the money of both 


SCHOOLS SHOULD 


Teach hygrene 

Have regular health imapection 
Give physical trasming 

Have facilites for school lunches 
Provide ach 





oer oom, 


<n furses 
; 
HOMES SHOULD 
’ Clothe the children properly : 
Keep the children clean } 


Provide proper nourishment 
Insist upon sufficient sleep 
Kemember that happiness and 
geod morals contribute to health 


} STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 
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Birth and Death Rates in American Cities 


STATEMENT issued January 17, 
A 1917, by Director Sam. L. Rogers, 

of the U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
gives the first Federal statistics of births 
ever published. 

In this recently established birth-registra- 
tion area of the United States—comprising 
the six New England states, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, and the 
District of Columbia, with an estimated 
population of 31,150,000, representing 31 
per cent of the total for the United States 
—776,304 infants were born alive in 1915, 
representing a birth rate of 24.9 per 1,000 
of population. 


Comparison of Birth and Death Rates 
The birth rate for the birth-registration 
area as a whole in 1915—24.9 per 1,000 
population—exceeded the death rate for the 
area—I4 per 10.9 per 


same 


1,000—by 1,000, 





if the 
birth and death rates prevailing in that year 
were to remain unchanged, 
tion were to take 
to which the figures 
would increase annually by 10.9 
or by nearly 1.1 per cent. The rates 
of the registration states ranged from 21.1 
in Maine to 26.7 in Connecticut and Michi 
gan; and the death rates ranged from 10.1 
in Minnesota to 16.1 in New Hampshire. 
The highest death rate was thus much lower 
than the birth The 
excess of births over deaths—1 4.4 per 1,000 
population—appears for Minnesota, and the 
smallest—5.5 per 1,000—for Maine 


Birth Among Native and Foreign Elements 


or nearly 78 per cent. That is to say, 


and if no migra- 


place to or from the area 


relate, its population 
per 1,000, 


birth 


lowest rate. greatest 


A comparison between the proportion 
which the number of foreign parents 
formed of the total number of white par- 
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Note the scien- 
tific curve of the tire 
from the side wall 
into the tread. Pre- 
vents chipping at 

the corners. 












The upturned 
Stee! side flange, in 
troduced by Fire- 
stone, protects the 
union of steel and 
rubber andjsaves tire 
from injury by con- 
tact with curbing or 
other menaces of 

the road. 


Contour of tread 
prevents rushir 
dow { the rubber 












on flange eliminat- 






breaks and chips. 









Cross Section Pressed-on Truck Tire 


An Inside View 


HIS section view of a pressed-on t 

of Firestone Truck Tire reveals the 

details of its construction. An inside 
view to enable you to form a more intimate 
and intelligent opinion of the merits of 
this type. 




















Firestone Rims 
are all made in 
the Firestone rim 
factory. No othertire 
builders manulac- 
ture their rims. In 
Firestones you get 
tire **know-how"’ in 
tim making and a 
single unit of 
responsibility. 


















When pressed on to the wheel by means of 
an enormous hydraulic press, tire and 
wheel practically become a unit. Nothing 
can remove this tire except the same ty 
of hydraulic press. An advantage of the 
pressed-on tire, aside from its Brip on the 
wheel is its lighter weight. 


Study the specifications, briefly outlined. 


There is a Firestone Truck Tire for all roads, 
loads and conditions of service. 


Will you make use of the services of one 
of our experts in the selection of your 
truck tire equipment? 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


TRUCK 











TIRES. 


City. 
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ents to whom children were born in 1915 
and the proportion which foreign-born per- 
sons represented of the total white popula- 
tion in I910 shows that far more births 
occur annually to foreign-born parents, pro- 
portionally to their number, than to native 
parents. In Connecticut approximately 30 
per cent of the white population in 1910 
was of foreign birth, but nearly 63 per cent 
of the white parents to whom children were 
born in I9I5 were reported as natives of 
foreign countries. 

It appears that the birth rates for the 
foreign-born population in most of these 
states and in the District of Columbia are 
nearly or quite twice as high as the rates 
for the native and foreign elements com- 
bined, and that, on the other hand, the rates 
for the natives are considerably lower than 
those for the entire white population, being 
little more than half as high in the case of 
Connecticut and less than two-thirds as 
high in the case of Massachusetts. On the 
basis of these figures—which, of course, 
represent only an approximation to the 
facts—the excess of the birth rate among 
the foreign-born population over that 
among the natives ranges from about 40 
per cent in Minnesota to about 300 per cent 
in Connecticut. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the proportion of the popula- 
tion in the reproductive period of life is 
considerably greater for the foreign-born 
than for the natives. 


Infant Mortality 


The rate of infant mortality—that is, the 
number of deaths of infants under one year 
of age per 1,000 born alive—is of particular 
interest. This rate, for the. registration 
area as a whole, was 100 in 1915. This is 
practically equivalent to saying that of 
every ten infants born alive one died before 
reaching the age of one year. 

Among the ten states these rates ranged 
from 70 for Minnesota to 120 for Rhode 
Island, and among the 96 cities and towns 
it varied from 54 for Brookline and Mal- 
den, Mass., to 196 for Shenandoah, Pa. The 
maximum rate was thus nearly four times 
as high as the minimum. 

It might be expected that a high rate of 
infant mortality would accompany a high 
birth rate, but an examination of the figures 
fails to disclose any well-defined relation- 
ship of this character. Among the states, 


both the highest and the lowest infant mor- 
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tality rates—120 for Rhode Island and 70 
for Minnesota—are found in connection 
with birth rates—23.1 and 24.5 per 1,000 
population, respectively—which are below 
the average for the registration area; and, 
moreover, the birth rate-im-the state with 
the lowest infant mortality is higher than 
that in the state with the highest infant 
mortality. i 

The table given below presents a com 
parison of the birth and 
rates for the registration area of the United 


infant mortality 


States with those for foreign countries. 
The figures for the registration area of the 
United States relate to 1915, since that is 
the only year for which such statistics are 
available; but those for the foreign coun- 
tries—taken from the annual report of the 
Registrar-General of England and Wales, 
I9I14— refer in each case to the last calendar 
year which terminated prior to the outbreak 
of the European war and for which data as 
to both classes of rates are available. Che 
birth rates represent the number of infants 
born alive per 1,000 of population, and the 
infant mortality rates represent the number 
of deaths of infants under one year of age 


per 1,000 born alive: a 
Birth Mortality 
Country Rate Rate 

United States (registration area 

only, 1915) wack on 24.9 100 
England and Wales (1913)....... 24.1 108 
France (1912).. iriure inane t 19.0 78 
German Empire (1912) jesies. a 147 
Austria (1912) syne 1.3 8 
Russia in Europe (excluding Fin 

land and the provinces of the Vis 

tula and of the Caucasus, 1909).. 44.0 248 
Italy (1913) ose wae 137 
Spain (1913) 30.4 
Norway (1913) 25.3 65 
Sweden (1912) 23.8 71 
Denmark (1913) es 25.6 94 
Belgium (1912) 22 6 120 
Holland (1913) 28.1 91 
Switzerland (1913) Z 93.1 96 
Japan (1911) 34.1 15 
Australia (1913 8.3 72 


The following table shows, for the birth 
registration area, by states and by cities 
and towns having more than 25,000 inhabit- 
ants in 1910, the number of births in 1915, 
the birth rate, the death rate, the number 
of deaths of infants Thder one year of age, 
and the infant mortality rate. The figures 
for the white and colored populations are 
shown separately for cities whose colored 
inhabitants in 1910 either numbered 10,000 
or more or formed 10 per cent or more of 
the total. It is probable that the figures 
relating to the colored races (which include 
not only Negioes, but also Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Indians and other non-whites) are less 
reliable than those for the whites. 
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In these days of superb train- 
ing, the effectiveness of a fire 
department is limited only by 
its mechanical equipment. 


Efficiency waits on the ma- 
chine. 


And the machine—the truck 
or wagon—1s no more efficient 
than its tires. 


That primarily, is the reason 
why Goody -ar Tires, of the 
three types used on fire equip- 
ment, are so nearly the uni- 
versal choice of department 
chiefs and purchasing agents. 


Tires less capable maybe used 
on pleasure cars or commer- 
cial vehicles with no ill effect 
except loss of time and slight 
extra expense. But here an 
inefficient tire may cause the 
ruin of great property or the 
death of men. 


This fact is so well known 
that 65% of all fire-fighting 
equipment made in 1916 was 
delivered on Goodyear Tires. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


~ 


Goop® 


AKRON 


Tires Are a Vital Factor 
in Department Efficiency 


Dayton Airless 
Fire Equipment Tires 


are safe and easy- 
riding at any 


SPEED 


They are always 
reliable and long 
service makes 
them economical. 
That’s why they 
dominate the field 
in motorized fire equipment. 


Write for booklet. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


DAYTON, O., U.S.A. 











The Anderson Coupling 
& Fire Supply Company 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Manufacturers of 
MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS 
General Fire Department Supplies 


Anderson-Hale Fire Station Door Openers 
Estimates Cheerfully Given 



























HiI-PRESSURE 


AUTOMATIC CHEMICAL SPRINKLERS 
AND HANDHOSE STATIONS 


FOAMITE 


FOR OIL, PAINT, GREASE, VARNISH, 
COAL TAR AND ALL FIRES! Station- 
ary Systems and portable apparatus. 
3-Gallon “Foamite”’ Hand Extinguishers 
and 60-Gallon 2-Wheel “ Foamite’’ 
Chernical Engines. 


NATIONAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 
119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 





When writing to Advertisers please mention Tux American City. 
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REGISTRATION STATES. 


Connecticut 
Maine .... _ 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
New Hampshire. 
New York ‘ 
Pensyivania.... 
Rhode Island... 
Vermont . 


REGISTRATION CITIES OF 
25,000 POPULATION OR | 
OVER IN 1910. | 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport . . . 
Hartford . 


Stamford SED. pensasees 
Waterbury. . 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. | 
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population. Deaths of in- 
Nr 2 of fants AREA 
infants | U2er — 
under Fe 
| Births. | Deaths S ot per 
. 1,000 
| births 
24.9 2 100 
| MINNESOTA 
26.7 14.9 3,404 107 . 
21.1] 15.6/ 1,706; 395 Duluth... - 
25.4) 14.5) 9,414 101 emsepelie 8 
26.7) 13.4 | 6,930 gg «6s St. Pa »» 
24.5| 10.1) 3,871 x 
22.7| 16.1 | 1,096 110 WEW RAsees 
24.0) 14.6 | 24,008 ) 
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y \ 37 ew Castle l 
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Rate per 1,000 
population 
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THE GAMEWELL FIRE ALARM 
TELEGRAPH CO. 


SSE Fire 
—_— ey _—~ er 








troubles 


is 
“Registered U. S. Patent Office” van 


Manufacturers of 
Fire Alarm and Police Signal 
TELEGRAPHS 


for 
Municipalities and Private 
’ Parties 


s * 
ame comer aen,ctt-de, | || Bi-Lateral Fire Hose 




















. genius and mechanical skill of many | ECORDS show that Bi-Lateral 
whose valuable services the company Hose lasts three times as long as 
, | has been able to secure during the the old style or wrongly constructed 
past fifty-seven years, in pursuance of hose made of practically the same high 
its policy of meeting at any cost the grade materials. 
requirements of the varied conditions The secret is in the construction. 
existing in different localities. Write for booklet “How to Judge Fire : 
Correspondence Solicited. Hess.” We tees to yun. 4 
BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE COMPANY - 
| i General Office and Works: 326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
| | Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 




















LOOKING INTO 


| The Power Plant 


OF SOUTH BEND DOUBLE DUTY FIRE APPARATUS 










Efficiency ) 
Durability 
Power Construction 





Our advice would {be 


“INVESTIGATION” 


Before Awarding Contract 
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A City’s Volunteer Police Force 
By James E. Wales 


Editor Berkeley Daily Gazette 


EARLY everyone has heard of the 
N Vigilantes, that historic body of San 
Francisco citizens who, in the pio- 
neer days of the great western metropolis, 
successfully combated the lawlessness that 
came with the gathering of good and bad 
men of all nations drawn by the magnet 
gold. The Vigilantes were an economic 
necessity. 

It is a long cry from the Vigilantes of 
San Francisco in the early fifties to a simi- 
lar but less belligerent body of citizens in 
the year 1916 in the peaceful city of Berke- 
ley, home of the University of California, 
located across the bay from San Francisco. 


But there is such an organization in that 
city of culture and education, and its reason 
for existence is as important in a measure 
as that of the Vigilantes of San Francisco. 
rhe Citizen Police of Berkeley is a body 
of business and professional men, organ- 


ized for the express purpose of enforcing 
traffic regulations in the University City. 

The Citizen Police is making Berkeley a 
safe city for women and children. It is do- 
ing to the reckless and ignorant automobile 
driver what the Vigilantes did to the law- 
less gunman and thug in the early days of 
San Francisco. They are not, however, 
hanging reckless auto drivers to the trees; 
they are proceeding under more peaceful 
methods, but they are getting the same re- 
sults—law and order. 

Some time ago Mayor Samuel C. Irving, 
of Berkeley, conceived the idea of deputiz- 
ing a number of private citizens to act as 
auxiliary policemen in an endeavor to im- 
prove traffic conditions. Thousands of au- 
tomobiles, with only a small, tho efficient, 
police force, has resulted in a growing in- 
difference to the traffic laws. Mayor Irv- 
ing presented his plan to Chief of Police 
August Vollmer, who immediately saw the 
value of the suggestion and proceeded to 
elaborate upon the plan. He consulted 
with City Councilor B. P. Marx Greene, 
and, together with the Mayor, they evolved 
the Citizen Police. 

In the hands of these energetic officials 
the plan was quickly rounded out and within 


a month Berkeley possessed a Citizen Police 
force of seventy-five men, including a chief, 
a captain, a sergeant 
chairman. 


and an executive 

It was decided at the outset to make this 
organization entirely separate from the 
regular police force, to work, however, in 
conjunction with the regular officers. Each 
member of the Citizen Police is a sworn-in 
special policerhan with power to make ar- 
rests should the necessity arise. He is 
enjoyed by the 
policeman—he does _ not 
“shooting irons.” 


shorn of but one privilege 
regular wear 

When it became known that a Citizen Po- 
lice force was to be formed in Berkeley and 
that a limited number of responsible citi- 
zens were desired for service in the body 
without pay, the response that greeted the 
announcement surprised even the most san- 
guine of the promoters. Leading men from 
a dozen lines of business, professional men, 
college men and a retired capitalist, re- 
sponded to the call. These men, like hun- 
dreds of others, realized that the time had 
come to work with the authorities in en- 
forcing the law. Most of them own or 
drive automobiles and know the dangers of 
careless driving. Out of these applicants 
fifty-five were approved by the authorities 
and were regularly sworn in as special of- 
ficers, and were presented with neat, gold- 
plated stars inscribed “Citizen Police,” with 
the number of the office stamped thereon 
A chief, a captain and a sergeant were 
named, and the new officers at once began 
their campaign for enforcement of the state 
and city traffic laws. 

Rules and regulations were adopted by 
the Citizen Police which, as well as the city 
traffic ordinances and the state traffic regu- 
lations, were furnished each officer with 
instructions to memorize them. 

It is not the purpose of the Citizen Police 
of Berkeley to heckle automobile drivers, 
nor are the officers arbitrary in their actions 
toward offenders. In minor cases drivers 
are warned; if warned a second time they 
are reported to the Citizen Police Chief. 
\ third offense means that the case goes 
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“Satisfaction” 


The elements that bring success involve satisfaction. 
Without it, a manufactured product cannot triumph. 
It must be built into the apparatus by applying value 
service —and results. These are qualities that years of 


experience and exhaustive study alone can create. 


It’s Universal Under the 
Name American-LaFrance 


Nearly three quarters of a century have been devoted 


by us to fire fighting equipment—our name and our ap- 





paratus have stood the test of time—the test of service 


the test of correct constructive principles. 


Through the deepest snow—impossible to horse-drawn 
equipment—over the worst roads—the American-La- 


France product never fails. 


We give “‘satisfaction’’ with every sale and give con- 


tinued service in the field as long as the engine is in use. 


Our policy spells customer SATISFACTION in capital 


letters. Write us for interesting fire engine information. 


[AMERICAN |ATRANCE FRE ENGINE (OMPANY,ING. 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK | 
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before the heads of the force for decision, 
and, should the offense be of a serious na- 
ture, charges are preferred and the offender 
is taken into court. If necessary, the case 
is taken to the state capital and the offen 
der’s license to operate an automobile ts 
revoked for a certain period. That, how 
ever, would happen only in a most flagrant 
case, and to date it has not been found 
necessary to go to that extreme. 

With the advent of the Citizen Police an 
immediate improvement in traffic conditions 
became noticeable. Careless delivery driv- 
ers, once the dread of every mother in the 
city, are now displaying signs of sanity in 
their driving, while the speed maniac who 
once dashed madly thru the streets, bound 
nowhere in particular, but driving like a 


fire truck, now thinks twice before ‘‘step- 


ping on it.” He does not know whether 
the inoffensive appearing car behind him 


T 
r 
driven by an officer of the Citizen Px 





who can easily get his number before 
can get out of sight hat fear f e) 
iutoist he meets S t ' ct? 
guments with t speeck 
he Citizen Poli f | 
cratic body \mone p eT ‘ 
mavor, two undertakers, eight ercha 
One photographer, eight real estate met 


pre sicle nt of | iSiness colle 
principal, six clerks and salesmet 
fectioners, a jeweler, an edito1 

itect, three brokers, an oil operator 
manufacturers, an optician, two carpe! 
a theater. manager, a retired c 
university professor, three university 
dents and two laundrymen. 





City Cartage as a Factor in the Cost of Living 


The view of Secretary of Commerce Red- 
field that the cost of city cartage and the 
local distribution of commodities by re- 
tailers represents an important factor in the 
high cost of living is more than borne out, 
it is believed, by the results of a preliminary 
survey which has been made by Director 
Sam. L. Rogers, of the Census Bureau. 

For four important classes of commodi- 
ties—coal and wood, milk, ice, and depart- 
ment store merchandise 
represent a very considerable proportion of 
the cost of living, the expense of delivery 





which together 


or cartage one way, according to the results 
of this preliminary survey, constitutes, on 
the average, more than 8 per cent of the 
total cost to the consumer. The percent- 
ages for the individual commodities, how- 
ever, vary greatly from this average. For 
department store merchandise the delivery 
expense, as indicated by the data so far ob- 
tained, represents less than 2 per cent of 
the selling price; for milk and dairy prod- 
ucts the corresponding proportion is 12 per 
cent; for coal and wood, 19 per cent; and 
for ice, 45 per cent. 

When it is considered that in the city of 
Washington alone there are no fewer than 





5,000 retailers of all classes who make 
liveries of their various goods, and that the 
delivery service of these dealers ranges 
from the well-organized and highly efficient 
system of the large department store, at a 
relatively low cost, to the comparatively ex- 
pensive—because small and poorly equipped 
I 


service « the corner grocer, which he is 


compelled by competition to maintain, it is 
apparent that this one form of the cost o 
city cartage represents an annual expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars, much of which 
could be saved by better organization. At 
any rate, the results of the preliminary sur- 
vey are considered by Secretary Redfield to 
be sufficiently striking to justify him i 
directing the Census Bureau to make a fur 
ther and more exhaustive study of the sub 
ject. This study will cover not only the 
cost of the final delivery from the retailet 
to the consumer, but also the cost ef trans 
ferring goods from the railroad station to 
the store or delivery station (such as a milk 
depot ), and also cartage costs as they ap- 
pear in other connections. This expense is 
an item of importance, but it was not feas 
ible to make any investigation of it in thi 
course of the preliminary survey 
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A Fire Hose 


of unusually careful manufacture 
















Wax and Para Gum Treated 
The Maing is of One Para Gum, hand made, ' 
four calendered, smooth bore or lap-jointed. 
Circular balance woven, 
ae each strand of cotton Is 
treated to a bath of melted 
’ Wax and Para Gum, then 
Swinehart miata Soe ie | 
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s for Every Service the Ideal hose for | 
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“Swinehart Cellulars” are especially con- ; : 
structed to safely carry your Fire apparatus to 1 fhe te ’ 
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“Swinehart Ideals” are built to stand up ‘ 
under the heavy loads of your large municipal Fabric Fire Hose Co. 
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VACUUM HOSE 
Airoduct Marro Republic 


MOLDED GARDEN AND WATER HOSE 
In Lengths up to 1000 Feet 
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Conventions 


and Exhibitions 


—— 





On the Calendar 


Fesruary 5-9 —Boston, Mass. 

American Road Builders Association. Annual 
Convention. Secretary, E. L. Powers, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 

Fesrvary 5-10. —Mapison, Wis. 

Wisconsin Country Life Conference. Farmers’ 
Week and annual conference. Secretary, Charles 
L. Galpin, Madison, Wis. 

Fesruary 7-9.—Catcary, ALBERTA, 

Alberta Association of Local snpremmnent Dis- 
tricts and Rural panieeenee. mnual conven- 
tion. Secretary, James MacNicol, Blackfalds, Al- 


rta. 

Fesruary 7-9.—New York City. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Mid-winter convention. Secretary, F. L, Hutch- 
joan, $3 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
ity. 

Fepruary 7-15.—Curcaco, Itt, 

Chicago Cement Show. (The Tenth.) Held 
under the auspices of the Cement Products Ex- 
hibition Company. Secretary, Blaine S. Smith, 
210 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Fesruary 9.—SHERMAN, TEXAS, 

Texas Town and City Planning Association. 
Semi-annual convention. Secretary, J. E. Sur- 
ratt, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Sherman, 


exas. 

Fesruary 13-14.—Tacoma, WasH.. 

Washington Federation of Commercial Organi- 
zations. Semi-annual meeting. Secretary, P. E. 
Magruder, Chamber of Commerce, Bellingham, 
Wash. 

Feprvary 14-15.—Inp1anapo.is, IN 

Indiana Sanitary and Water Supply Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting. Secretary, William 
F, King, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Fepruary 14-15.—Harrispurc, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State Association of Boroughs. 
Annual convention. Secretary, J. Herman 
Knisely, Capitol Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Fesruary 21-24.—INpDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

National Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education. Annual Convention. Secretary, 
Alvin E. Dodd, 140 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City. 

Marcu 2-3.—Boston, Mass. 

New England Federation for Rural Progress. 
Annual meeting. Secretary, James A. McKibben, 
Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 

Marcu 5-10.—New Yorx Cry, 

National Brick Manufacturers’ Association. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, Theodore A. Ran- 
dall, 211 Hudson Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Marcu 13.—Savannan, Ga. 

Mayors’ Association of the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States. Convention. Secretary, Ernest Met- 
calf, Jacksonville, Fla, 

Marcu 18-14.—Urpana, Itt. 

American Water Works Association—I Illinois 
Section. Annual meeting. Secretary, Dr. Ed- 
ward Bartow, Urbana, III. 

Marcu 26.—Toronto, Onr. 

Third annual conference on Road Construction 
for County Road Superintendents and_ Engi 
neers. Held under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Public swe? of the Province of 
Ontario. Address, A. McLean, Deputy Min- 
—_ Department of Public Highways, Toronto, 

nt. 

Apri, 18.—Puivapetpnia, Pa. 

American Water Works Association. Four 
State Section. Secretary, Charles R. Wood, 400 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

Aprit 26-May 2 _—PHILADELPRIA, 

National Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing. Fifth annual convention, to be held in con- 
junction with the meetings of the American 


Nurses’ Association and the National League of 


Nursing Education. Executive Secretary, Ella 
Phillips _ Crandall, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

+ + 


Canadian Cities Favor Cooperation 
by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments in Municipal Affairs 


T the recent annual convention of the 
A Union of Canadian Municipalities, 
the following resolution proposed 

by Commissioner Christopher J. Yorath, of 
Saskatoon, was adopted and referred to the 
Executive Committee with power to bring 
the matter before the members of the Gov- 
ernment. The resolution has been sent to 
the Secretary of State, Dominion Govern- 
ment, Ottawa, and to the Provincial Secre- 
tary of each of the Provincial Governments 


Whereas, Matters of vital interest to the 
welfare and future development of the Domin- 
ion of Canada depend upon the legislative and 
administrative work of civic government, and 
unless municipal law and regulations are based 
upon expert knowledge of municipal subjects 
with some degree of uniformity, and unless 
the administrative work of local authorities is 
economically and efficiently carried out, the 
best interests of the Dominion will be seriously 
and adversely affected; and 

Whereas, The system of municipal govern 
ment at present in vogue thruout Canada is 
so diverse that it does not conduce to expe 
rienced administration of municipal affairs 
and there is a lack of experienced direction 
and of concentrated control and standardiza 
tion of municipal statistics and information, 
resulting in the increase of taxation, the waste 
of public moneys, the destruction of property, 
and a high infant mortality, as evidenced 
the facts that 

(a) The combined general debt of towns 
and cities thruout Canada prior to the out 
break of war, namely $516,970,614, slightly 
exceeded the combined debt of the Domin 
ion and Provincial Governments 

(b) The fire loss of $24,300,000 for th 
year I914 exceeded the interest and fixed 
charges of the Dominion debt amountin 
to $14,752,117; and 

(c) The average mortality of 25,000 per 
annum of children under one year; and 

Whereas, having regard to the organization 
and conservation of internal resources which 
is at present taking place in the allied countries 
so as to meet the expected keen commercial 
and industrial competition between nations af- 
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Loper Fire Alarm Co. 


STONINGTON, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 


Compressed Air Fire Whistles 
Whistle Blowers 


Bell Strikers, Boxes, Gongs 
Etc., Etc. i 
Estimates Cheerfully Given 

















ATLAS WEED-KILLER 


Grass and Weed-Killing Chemical 
; ] Your Shield of Protection for beautifying cities and towns by perma- 


nently destroying weeds in Parks, Streets, 
Paths, Gutters, Drives, ete. Quick and 


| The Bowser Way is the Safe Way 

















Did vou ever stop to consider that efficient—one application a season. 1 gallon, 
: diluted with 20 gallons of water, covers 600 

when gasolene or naphtha vapor 1 on. tt. 
mixed with the oxygen in the air it Write on municipal letterhead for full 


. particulars and prices. 
has even greater explosive power f P 


, saa aed ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO.,Inc. 


th: dynamit 
_ ener 95 Liberty Street, New York 





think of handling dynamite care- 








lessly, but you have seen many in- 


' 
; ; 
| stances of gasolene and naphtha being Cc AN] Bony, 


Imprope rly handle d. you can be proud of 


The collected refuse 














; doesn't show up before ‘ 
your eyes in 
: : 
It is covered from view 
UNDERGROUND STORAGE SYSTEMS See illustration). These 
: : : cans are shipped “Knock- 
: : jown,” thus saving big 
ire so designed and constructed that vola freight bills. Write for 
particulars 
/ les and inflammable liquids store: ' 
til . inflamma iqui tored in them THE BUTLER MFG. CO. \ 
are absolutely safe under any condition St. Anthony Fall Sta.. Minneapolis, Mina. 
What a satisfaction to know that all Also makers @f © Pag ty cmperte 
hazardous liquids in your city are safely 
stored where they not only can’t cause a fire 9 
explosion, but in case of one starting TOWNSEND 7 | PIPLEX } 
; | 
ollins wise, they could in no way add to the 
loss of life or property The Greatest Grass-Cutter on Earth 


Cuts a Swath 86 Inches Wide 


Drawn by one horse and operated by one man, the 
TRIPLEX MOWER will mow more lawn in a day 
than the best motor mower ever made, cut it better 


There is no need of inviting danger—and 


here is an opportunity to avoid it 











: and at a fraction of the cost. 
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ter the war, it is expedient that immediate 
steps be taken to prevent in the Dominion of 
Canada the waste of public money, the destruc- 
tion of property, and the waste of human 
lives by improving the system of civic govern- 
ment and the uniform adoption of up-to-date 
municipal methods; therefore 

Be it resolved. That this Convention of 
Delegates to the Sixteenth Annual Convention 
of the Union of Canadian Municipalities as- 
sembled at Montreal, strongly urge upon the 
Dominion Government 

I. The necessity of appointing a Com- 
mission of Municipal Experts or to estab- 
lish a National Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, whose duty it will be to advise 
upon an efficient form of civic government, 
and after taking the necessary steps for 
its adoption thruout Canada, to system- 
atize, investigate and advise upon all mu- 
nicipal matters ; 

II. The necessity of urging the Pro 
vincial Governments thruout Canada to 
establish Commissions or Local Govern- 
ment Boards similar to the Local Govern- 
ment Board of Great Britain, whose duty 
it will be to supervise civic development 
and the expenditure of capital moneys by 
local authorities within their respective 
Provinces. 


—_- 


/ 


‘ P ; = 
American Road Builders’ Association 

In arranging the program for the Sev- 
enth American Good Roads Congress, to 
be held in Mechanics Building, Boston, Feb 
ruary 5-9, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association, the com- 
mittee in charge has selected a number of 
leading subjects and has decided to devote 
an entire session or a definite part of a 
session to a consideration of each topic 
Each will be introduced in a formal paper 
prepared by a leading authority, and the 
subject will then be open for discussion by 
the delegates. Among the subjects to be 
treated at the various sessions are the fol- 
lowing: 

Bituminous Roads and Pavements and 
l'reatments (Sheet Asphalt, Bituminous Mac- 
lam, Bituminous Concrete, etc.) 

Cement Concrete Roads and Pavements 

Stone Block Roads and Pavements 

Wood Block Roads and Pavements 

Brick Roads and Pavements 

Traffic: Its Effect on Design, Construction 
ind Maintenance, and Its Regulation 

Contractor’s Plant or Equipment 





Municipal and Civic Publications 


ae 





Wappeit, J. A. L.. C. E., B. A. Sc., Ma. E., 
ED Se., D. HE. EL. D,, ete. 
Bridge Engineering. Two volumes. 191! 
-1139 + 1112 pp. Profusely illustrated witl 
photographs, charts, diagrams, statistic 
tables, etc. $10.00 


The result of years of patient labor of compilatiot 
and correlation during which the author has prepared 
systematic analyses, digests and records of all his 
work, this book is a mine of important information 
hitherto inaccessible to the engineering profession 
generally. The evolution of bridge engineering is 
first considered, and then attention is given to the 
bridge specialist and the requirements of his function 
Succeeding chapters deal with materials, methods, the 
various kinds of “loads,” and the method 





ds of stress 


computation, After treating of bridge design and the 
factors affecting it, classes of traffic are discussed and 
the necessary provision therefor. Plate-girder and 


rolled I-beam bridges, simple truss bridges, trestles, 
viaducts, elevated railroads, cantilever bridges, arch 
bridges, suspension bridges, movable bridges, swing 
bridges, bascule bridges, vertical bridges, reinforced 
concrete bridges, and many other forms are separately 
considered. Special problems are treated in chapters 
by themselves: foundations, cofferdams, open-dredging 
process, pneumatic process, piles and pile driving, piers, 
pedestals, abutments, etc., shore protection, borings, de 
termination of waterways, hydrographic surveys, est 

mates, office practice, inspection, triangulation, erectior 
and falsework, bridge reconstruction and maintenance 

bridge failures, specifications, contracts, reports, arbi 
tration, fees, business features, responsibility and 
ethics, etc., etc The closing chapter ymntains a 
glossary of terms. 


M'NIcrPAL JOURNAL. 
Practical Street Construction. Planning 


Streets and Designing and Constructing 
the Details of Street Surface, Subsurface 
and Supersurface Structures. (Reprinted 

m a Series of Articles which appeared 
in Municipal Journal during the year 1916.” 


1916. 256 pp. Photographs, maps and 

diagrams. $2.00 

The object of this book is to discuss such aspects of 
streets as alignment, grade and cross-section; locati 
sewers and other underground constructions an 

their above-ground appurtenances (e. g., manholes and 

hydrants); of fire alarm boxes, shade trees and 


street signs, and of the score of other features that e 
to make up the complex modern city street, each cor 
sidered with respect to interrelation with all the others 


The chapters treat of the following subjects: uses of 
streets; street planning; diagonal thorofares; planning 
thorofares; street widths; sidewalk widths; mir 

residence streets; local and elastic streets; street cross 
sections; motor trucks and street grades; intersectior 
grades; gutters; sidewalks and sidewalk constructior 


\MERICAN PotrticAL Science ASSOCIATION 
Committee on Instruction, Charles Grove 
Haines, Chairman 

The Teaching of Government. (Report 
to the American Political Science Asso 
iation by the Committee on Instruction 
including Charles Grove Haines, J. Lynn 
Barnard, Edgar Dawson, Walter L. Flem 
ng, Mabel Hill, Frank E. Horack and 
James A. James.) 1916. 2098 pp. Statis- 
tical tables. $1.10 
[he present committee of the American Political 
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For the Small Town as well as the Big | 





DeKalb fire apparatus built strong—durable. 
Conquers all conditions—all kinds of roads. 
Sticks on the job hour after hour and won’t 
“fall down”’ in the midst of a fire. 
Can be depended upon—and that’s what | 





counts in fire apparatus. 
Write for interesting booklet on fire apparatus—free. 





DEKALB WAGON CO., DeKalb, Ill. 





























New Buildings Models, 
of the Lantern 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Slides 
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CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Ie t Sins : z a 
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The light weight of 
ORANGEBURG 
FIBRE CONDUIT 


saves freight 
and labor— 


— Makes it the 
economical conduit 
to ship, to unload 
and to install. 


WIRED WITH SIMPLEX 





Orangeburg is permanent— proof against water 
acids, alkalis, electric current. Low cost and 
prompt shipments. Write for Book “B". 

THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY 


ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 
New York Boston CHIcaGo SAN FRANCISCO 
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Science Association was appointed in 1911 to investi- 
gate and report on the teaching of government in 
American schools. A survey of the activities of other 
organizations interested in 


civic instruction was frst 
prepared; next investigation was made of courses in 
political science in colleges and universities, ele 


mentary and secondary 
tor such instruction Dy 
tion and other 


gestions as to c 


schools, and the aid furnished 

state departments of educa 
organizations. Finally concrete sug 
and methods of instruction were 
drawn up. The book as it stands embodies the re 
sults of these studies: Part I reviews the history of 
civic instruction; Part II deals with civic instruction 
in secondary schools; Part III, with courses of study, 
and Part 1V, with political science courses in colleges 
and universities. An appendix contains the reports ot 
the state committees on the teaching of civics in ele 
mentary and secondary schools. 


Younc, ArtHur Nicuots, Ph. D., Instructor 
in Economics and Social Institutions in 
Princeton University. 

The Single Tax Movement in the United 
States. 1916. 350 pp. $1.58 


As a serious and in artial attempt to describe the 





surses 


single tax movement and appraise its signihcance, this 
book is worthy of the careful attention of those read 
ers of Tue American City who are single taxers, as 
well as of those who have a desire to learn something 
about the movement rhe book presents a complete 
historical account of the single tax movement in the 
United States, together with a discussion of the 
methods of the single taxers, their program, the present 
status of the movement, and its influence upon eco- 
nomic thought and upon fiscal and social reform. The 
style is simple nd convincing, making the book easy 
ind interesting to the reader. After the introductory 
sections on the anticipations of Henry George’s ideas 
ind the econon ickground of his doctrine, the re 
ception of “Progress and Poverty” is considered and 
the history of the movement is traced thruout its de 
velupment rhe start of the Fels Fund and its efforts 


to ‘capture’’ Oregon are 


apter 


specially dealt with. An 
discusses the various forms of 
and the closing chapter gives a survey 
acomplishments and the status of single 


nteresting cl 
taxes on land, 
of ,egislative 


tax to-day lwo appendices give the single tax plat- 
form f 1890 and a summary of votes on single tax 
measures or issues, carefully prepared bibliography 


completes the volume. 


Warne, FRANK JuLiAN, A. M., Ph. D., Spécial 
Expert on Foreign-Born Population, 
United States Government, Thirteenth 


Census. 

The Tide of Immigration. 
Charts and diagrams. $2.58 
This book treats of the fundamental economic 
forces behind population movements to and from the 
United States, and explains the governmental ma 
chinery that has come into existence for the purpose of 
regulating immigration. The various prob lems growing 
out of the great numbers of new citizens who have 
come to this country are discussed and analyzed in an 
interesting and learned manner. Reference is made 
to recent attempts at restrictive legislation as well as 
to the probable effect of the European war upon immi 
gration. Among the problems discussed are volume 
and sources of immigr: ation, its influence on American 
social progress, the conflict between the immigrant and 
the native worker for jobs and wages, stimulated and 
induced immigration, net immigration, geographical 

listribution, and the like. 


3ARNETT, GeorGE E., Ph. D., Professor of Sta- 
tistics, The Johns Hopkins University, 

and 
McCasne, Davin A., Ph. D., Assistant Profes- 
sor of Economics, Princeton University. 
Mediation, Investigation and Arbitra- 
tion in Industrial Disputes. 1916. viii 
209 pp. $1.32 
This study, based on the report of the authors to the 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations, is 
a most welcome addition to the literature of the sub 
ject, gm ee g in view of the small number of 
copies printed ot the Commission’s now famous “Final 


Report.” The authors have added considerable illus- 
trative material,the statements have been brought down 


1916. 388 pp. 
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to date, and the form of presentation revised, but 
argument and the proposals remain unch: 
book is divided into two parts dealing respectively 
state and national agencies of mediation, investig 
and arbitration, and contains an appendix with g 
extracts from the above-mentioned “Final ke 


Nourse, Epwin G., Professor of Economics, 
University of Arkansas. 
Agricultural Economics: A Selection of 
Materials in which Economic Principles 
are Applied to the Practice of Agriculture 


1916. xvi + 896 pp. Charts, diagrams, 
statistical tables. $3.02 


An effort to carry into the field of agricul : 
economics some results of recent experience in the 
use of the discussion method of teacl r 
and intermediate courses in economics, this book aims 
to bring together in orderly arrangement: (1) a store 
of information which may profitably come within the 
view of the student who desires to und 
economic phenomena of agriculture; and (2) a ¢ 
siderable number of opinions whi have already beer 
expressed as to the meaning of the ese facts. The papers 
are arranged under such subjects as; the problem of 
gricultural economics, consumption, factors in agri 
cultural production, organization and management of 
agricultural enterprises, records and a t 
of value and price, market met 
transportation and storage facilities, rent ar \ 
farm land, land tenure and land | , interest 


iged 














farm loans, rural credits, agricult wage 

proats The papers having to do with healt 

vot stional training, public markets, child labor, et 
their agricultural a mom s are of espex 

Perry, CLARENCE ArtTHUR, Associate Director, 


Russell Sage 
Twenty-second 


Department of Recreation, 
Foundation, 130 East 
Street, New York City. 
Community Center Activities. 
ment publication, No. Rec 
sell Sage Foundation. ) 


( Depart- 
148 of the Rus 
1910. 127 pp. 

35 cents 


Modestly 


aiming “to suggest activities for aft 
oe »0l occasions and to indicate sources of informa 
yn about them,” this book is really a most adn e 
ond convenient hand- book adapted for use thruout 
United States in all centers of community activity, 
and should prove of value and inspiration to all work 
ers in this field. The arrangement of ~ matter is 
particular interest. In the front of the book is giver 


a list of places, with the names or titles ai the va : 
school-center activities suitable for different occasions 





In virtue of this arrangement, the busy school cente 
executive may turn without hesitation to the sect 
containing the particular information he desires I 
‘places” covered include: Assembly room, gymnas 
kindergarten, classrooms, playroom, corridors, lunc 
room, manual training room, principal’s office, teach 
er’s room, swimming pool, dispensary and whole build 


headings are: civic, edu 

mental contests, recreational, 

social, club and 

service, games, handicrafts, et 

RicHArDSON, NorMAN E., Professor of Re- 
ligious Psychology and Pedagogy, Bos- 
ton University, and 

Loomis, Ormonp E., Scout Commissioner and 
Executive of the Greater Boston Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America. 


The Boy Scout Movement Applied by 


ing. Some of the “occasion” 
cational, entertainments, 
physical activities, 


neighborhood 


society meetings 


the Church. 1915. xx + 445 pp. Pho- 
tographs, charts and diagrams. $1.60 
This book should prove to be of practical value and 


help to church and other workers with childr en, as 
shows in a convincing manner the availal vi! lity of the 
Scout movement as a program for boys’ work in 
churches and all institutions having a point of contact 
ae . life. It tells of the history and organizatior 
of the B Scouts of America, the aim, method and 
scope of ‘the Boy Scout program, vocational guidance 
— the educational features. Special attention is 
given to the development of the boy as shown in hi 
instincts and interests, his mastery of requirer 


nents, 
is ability as a leader 


} 
n 
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MUNICIPAL 
SIGNS 


OF EVERY CHARACTER 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


% GUARANTEED 


: PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED 


sIGns  !FON 


“‘BALTO” Guaranteed Porcelain Enameled Iron Signs 
stand alone in their field—the one and only one absolutely 
| dependable sign product. 





These signs are made of the finest grade of vitreous Porcelain Enamel 
fused on specially processed iron at a temperature of 1600 degrees Fah- 
renheit—each color separately fused. 


‘*BALTO”’ Signs, exclusively, are fitted with 
non-corrosive metal sleeve eyelets—this 


DA feature protects the enamel at this point 
GER and adds anothe distinctive element of 


finish to our signs. 




















We produce every possible character of municipal 
signs—any size, shape, color combination or design. 
Without obligation our Service Department will 

be pleased to submit sketches and quotations. 

Additionally, we will send FREE, at our expense, 
3 to any authorized purchasing official or body a 
useful and attractive sample of finished Pore 
Enameled Iron. Write Department C. 


The Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


a -_ 


Pag is y 
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Pamphlets and Papers of Civic Interest 


See also the department of News and Ideas for Commercial 


cations of special interest. 


Omaha’s Successful Water System. 


Article on “Water Basin for City of Omaha Con 
structed by Day Labor, Using New Special De- 
vices,” by Homer V. Knouse, Construction En- 
gineer, Sesenmaline Water District, Omaha, Neb., 
in Engineering Record, Vol. 74, No. 18; October 
28, 1916. 3 pp. (Apply to McGraw Publishing 
Company, Inc., 239 West 39th Street, New York 
City.) 15 cents. 


Water Service Standards. 


Rules Regulating Water Service Adopted by State 
Public Service Commissions. Article by Clyde 
Lyndon King in the November, 1916, issue of 
The Utilities Magazine (Vol. 1, No. 8). 5 pp. 
(Apply to Morris Llewellyn Cooke, Actin di- 
rector, The Utilities Bureau, 1009 Finance Buita. 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Dust Prevention and Road Preservation. 


Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Preven 
tion and Road Preservation, 1915. (United States 
Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering, 
Bulletin No. 407, November 10, 1916.) 71 pp. 
Statistical tables. (Apply to the Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 


School Nurse Bibliography. 


School Nurse: A Selected Bibliography, Com- 
iled with the codperation of Edward Fisher 
rown, Bureau of Welfare of School Children, 
New York Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor. (Bulletin of the Russell Sage 
Foundation Library No, 20, December, 1916. 4 
RP. (Apply to the Librarian, 130 East 22d Street, 
New York City.) 


Budget Publicity for Toronto. 


City Budget Facts, 1916: An Analysis of To- 
ronto’s Budget for 1916 based upon the official 
estimates, rearranged by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research so as to show costs of services rendered 
and of things purchased. December, 1916. 39 pp. 
Statistical tables, diagrams. (Apply to the Bureau, 
Horace L. Brittain, Managing Director, 813-820 
Traders Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada.) 


Uniform Accounts Classification for Mu- 
nicipal Utilities. 

Uniform Classification of Accounts for Municipal 
Electric Light and Power Utilities prescribed by 
Bureau of Inspection and Supervision of Public 
Offices of Washington. Effective January 1, 1916. 
105 pp. (Apply to the Bureau, 

Olympia, Wash.) 


Uniform Classification of Accounts for Municipal 
Water Utilities prescribed by Bureau of Inspec- 


tion and ieperveies of Public Offices of Wash- 
ington. Effective January 1, 1916. Olympia, 
oe 108 pp. (Apply to the Bureau, Olympia, 


Proposed City Library Plan. 
A Library Plan for the Whole City. Proposed 
System of Regional and Auxiliary Branches. 
Chicago Public Library, 1916. 7 pp. Map. (Ap- 
ply to the Library, Chicago, I11.) 


Standardization of Public Employments. 


Review of Movement for Standardization of Pub- 
lic Employments and Appraisal of the Proposed 
Salary Standardization Plan for the Milwaukee 
City Service with Constructive Recommendations 
and Next Steps for Developing Effective Employ- 
ment Administration in ilwaukee. (Report 
Made at the Request of the Milwaukee Citizens’ 
Bureau of Municipal Efficiency by J. L. Jacobs, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill., October 28, 1916.) 
45 pp. (Apply to the Bureau, First National Bank 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis.) 


and Civic Organizations, for other publi- 


An Exhaustive Study of Catch-Basins 


Catch-Basin Construction and Maintenance. Fol 
lowed by Bibliography. Topical Discussion be 
fore the Sanitary Section of the Boston Society 


of Civil Engineers. Sixteen participants. Journal 


of the Boston Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 4, 
No. 1; January, 1917.) 63 pp. Photographs, 
diagrams, statistics. (Apply to the Society, 715 


Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass.) 50 cents. 
Relative Values in Public Health Work. 
This is the title of a pamphlet by Franz Schneider, 
Jr., Sanitarian of the Department of Surveys and 
Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, the matter of 
which was read before the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Boards of Health, Providence, R. I., July 
27, 1916. Reprinted from American 


27, Journal of 
Public Health, September, 1916. (Publication 
SE 24, September, 1916, of the Department of 


Surveys and Exhibits.) 10 pp. (Annly to the De 
partment, as above, 130 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City.) 10 cents 


Single Tax Pamphlets. 


The Single Tax in Relation to Public Health. By 
Lewis Jerome Johnson, Professor of Civil Engi- 
neering, Harvard University, and President, 
Massachusetts Single Tax League. (An address 
reprinted from American Journal of Public Health, 
Vol. 4, No. 6, by the Massachusetts Single Tax 
League, Inc., 1915.) 14 pp. (Order direct from 
Alexander Mackendrick, Secretary of the League, 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass.) 

Good Homes and the Single Tax: The Relation 
Between them seen by Professor Lewis J. Johnson, 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Applied 
Science. (Reprinted from the Sprinefield Daily 
Republican, March 80, 1916, by the Massachusetts 
Single Tax League.) 7 pp. (Order from the Sec- 


retary, as above.) 
Taxation Blunders and Their Remedy, By Lewis 
Terome Johnson. (Reprinted from Plarper's 
Weekly, July 12, 1913, by the Massachusetts Single 
Tax League.) Sixth Edition, June, 1916. 11 pp 
(Order from the Secretary, as above.) 


Fire Prevention Syllabus. 


Syllabus for Public Instruction in Fire Preven- 
tion. 1916 edition. Issued by the National Fire 
Protection Association. 8 pp. (Apply to the 
Association, 87 Milk Street, Boston, Mass.) 


Road Mileage and Revenues in New Eng- 
land. 


Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the New 
England States, 1914. Prepared jointly by the 
Division of Road Economics of the Office of 
Public Roads and Rural Engineering, and State 
Collaborators. (United States Office of Public 
Roads Bulletin No. 388, January 8, 1917.) 74 pp. 
Statistical tables. (Apply to the Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 


An Organ for New Jersey Cities. 


New Jersey Municipalities (Vol. I, No. 1: 
uary, 1917), Official Organ of the New 
State League of Municipalities. 
derson, Editor. 82 pp. Illustrated. (Apply to 
the Editor, Bureau of Municipal Information, 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, N. J.) 
$1.50 per year; 20 cents per copy. 


Milwaukee School 
Survey. 


A Constructive Survey of Milwaukee School 
Buildings and Sites, with a Ten-Year Building 
Program. Prepared through the codperation of 
the Board of School Directors and the City Club 
by Frank M. Harbach and Hornell Hart. 1916. 
on pp. (Apply to the City Club, Milwaukee, 

is. 


Jan- 
ersey 
Claude H. An- 


Buildings and Sites 
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BAKER cost 


CUTTERS 
BAKER 


DUSTLESS 
PICK-UP SWEEPER 


Raises no dust. Sprinkler set 






tles dust ahead of sweeping. 
Litter picked up and dumped in 


even piles about 500 feet apart 
One man operates it. No push 
broom crew needed. 64,000 


square yards can be cleaned in 


an 8 hour day 


Why not investigate this mod 
ern sweeper. It is a sanitary 
and econOmical necessity. 


BAKER mMANEY 


For Cities and Villages 4-WH 
For Contractors and Road Officials "™y EEL SCRAPER 


Saves 2 to 4 men 

on your excavating 

on roads and 
streets. 


The Baker Maney Scraper holds a cubi i i 
: cubic yard. It is self-loading and dumping. Dri rate 
without assistance. Loaded by tractor or horses. Also made = \% yard sy Saves ite evet a 


a few thousand yards, 
Get catalogs and prices on these Money Savers 


THE BAKER MFS.CO,, SeauSterd, Arts Betak: eater tnna ty: Qrcsgeey 
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be mentioned when writing for this material, 


mation files up to date. 
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A “Modern City” Portfolio. 


A noteworthy publication has been issued for city 
and town officials by Studebaker, South Bend, Ind, 
This portfolio is beautitully printed in colors 
from actual photographs and bound in handsome 
art covers. it shows how the modern city flushes, 
sprinkles, oils and sweeps its streets, and also 
illustrates the use of specially constructed dump 
and garbage wagons built so as to keep all refuse 
off the streets. 


Fibre Conduit for Ornamental Street Light- 
ing Systems. 

The Fibre Conduit Company, of Orangeburg, 
N. Y., has issued a folder giving, in the form ot a 
table, all of the information that an official in 
terested in conduit would need to place an order. 
Socket and screw joints, elbows, junction boxes, 
special material, bends, their prices, dimensions, 
etc., as well as some illustrations, are contained in 
a thin sheet that can be put into the pocket for 
reference. 


Concrete Sewers. 


A pamphlet containing a great deal of valuable 
information on concrete sewers, and _ illustrated 
by many well-chosen photographs, can be obtained 
free from the Portland Cement Association, of 111 
West Washington Street, Chicago. 


For Country Road Surfaces. 


“Warrenite,” a modification of bithulithe pave- 
ment construction adapted to meet count road 
conditions, is deewieed with the aid of “before- 
and-after” pictures and testimonials in a pamphlet 
published by the Warren Brothers’ Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Ornamental Trees and Plants for Parks and 
Cemeteries. 


A wholesale price list has been issued by Henry 
Kohankie & Son, of Painesville, Ohio. In this 
pamphlet are listed all the trees, shrubs, ever- 
greens, vines, roses, herbaceous perennial plants, 
etc., in which the company deals and which it 
grows at its extensive nurseries. 


Bubbling Fountains for Municipalities. 


A pamphlet of the Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., describes its N. P. cast brass 
bubbling heads, china bubbling heads, fountain 
bowls, receptors, back plates, gravity cooler 
fountains, filters and sterilizers, pedestals, art 
fountains for animals, etc. Pictures and pee 
accompany each style described. Many of the 
fountains are specially designed for parks, street 
use and for schools and public buildings. 


Glass Head Pins for Municipal Record 
Charts and Maps. 
Glass head pins that are extremely handy for use 
by public officials in connection with wall maps or 
horizontal ones, as well as charts, current status 
records, statistical sheets, etc., are described in a 
catalog issued by the manufacturers of these acces- 
sori Educational Exhibition Co., of 26 Cus- 
tom fibene Street, Providence, R. I. 





How They Do Itiin Other Places 


Printed Matter Regarding Methods, Materials and Appliances Available Free to Readers of 
THE AMERICAN CITY 
Manufacturers, engineers and others doing business with municipalities are invited to submit 


catalogues or circulars suitable for mention in these columns. 


, ’ : Officials who check over these ttems each month and 
write for such printed matter as interests them will find this a convenient way of keeping their infor- 
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Sewer Cleaning Machine and Accessories. 


An illustrated catalog issued by the Champion 
Potato Machinery Company, of 338 Sheffield Ave 
nue, Hammond, Ind., describes the sewer cleaning 
machine which this company manufactures and 
many of its accessories. Lhe advantages of this 
machine, its method of cleaning, and the things 
officials say about it are included in this catalog. 


Municipal Lighting Standards and Traffic 
Posts. 


A folder published by the George Cutter Company, 
ot 413 Notre Dame Street, South Bend, Ind., de 
scribes and illustrates the ornamental municipal! 
lighting fixtures and standards, and the illuminateu 
trafic posts which the company manufactures, [his 
traffic post is a recognized “safety first” agent for 
warning approaching drivers to be careful at a 
dangerous crossing or street corner. 


Lock Joint Pipe for Sewers and Culverts. 


Public officials interested in culverts or in laying 
out-fall sewers under water will find the pamphlet 
of The American Casting Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., of considerable value. 


Road Grading Machines. 


The “road shaver” is an interesting contrivance 
for giving a road an even, smooth surface. It 
is manufactured by The Good Roads Company, of 
Fourteenth and Chestnut Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
Literature in regard to this road shaver, also re- 
garding oilers, asphalt spreaders, power flushers 
and sprinklers will be sent by the company on 
request. 


Valve Specialties for Water-Works and 
Power Plants. 


A pamphlet of 123 pages on valve specialties con- 
taining a great deal of interesting material for 
municipal cago plants is the new catalog No. 30, 
prbtsher y the Foster Engineering Company, ot 
Newark, N, Among the many objects de- 
scribed, priced and photographed are pressure 
regulators, exhaust valves, pump governors, 
emergency stop-vilves, etc. 


Seeds for Municipal Planting. 


Those who are already beginning to worry about 
plantings in the city’s parks and streets will have 
many a knotty pn solved by looking thru the 
attractive annual catalog for 1917 issued by the A. 
Atlee Burpee & Co., of Burpee Buildings, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It is full of pictures (in color), 
prices and information about an exceedingly wide 
variety of ornamental plants, flowers, grasses, ete. 


Landscape Treatment by Tree Moving. 
“Immediate and Beautiful Effects Secured by 
Large Tree Moving. Examples of Work.” This 
title appears on the cover of a pamphlet full of 
beautiful views, the effect of which was obtained 
by the moving of large trees. This work was 
done by the publishers of the pamphlet, the Lewis 
& Valentine Co., of Roslyn, Long Island, New 


York, a firm which has for be izi 
in lendocape oft years been specializing 
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Qualit 





LAWN MOWERS 





cut better, run easier 
and last longer. 


Every blade (curved as well as 
straight) is of oil-hardened, water- 
tempered crucible tool steel and so 
constructed as to be positively self- 
sharpening. Write for catalog. 











The “PENNSYLVANIA” 


line : 

“Pennsylvania’”’ 
“Great American” 
“Continental”’ 
“Pennsylvania, Jr.’’ 
“Keystone” 
“Shock Absorber’’ 
“Braun Grass Catcher”’ 
“Lawn Cleaner”’ 
**Golf” 
“Putting Greens”’ 
“‘Horse”’ 
“Pony” 
“Undercut Trimmer’ 

and others. 
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“The Worker and the Works” Tractors and Trailers for City and County 
Is the title of an autobiography in pamphlet f Work. 
published by the Westing h use Electric & Manu A pan et 





tactu g Pa I 
photographs m ake tl ) g i 
rungs Se Municipal Uses. Turbine Valve Seats for Water-Works 
All of the many leading styles : e ¢ 
pattern pumps manufactured b 
Pump and Machinery Cor 
iy, New York City, are 
I hie issue by P + 
A bint f immense val t iW 
sior , , 
slog 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News from Engineers, Manufacturers and Supply Houses 
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AN AVENUE PLANTED WITH MAPLES 





Suggestions for Effective Planting iduous Trees for Street and Roadside 


. es sae trom among tne pores iu ting 
in Municipalities chat the sccomieceying. photograph. was 
it the accor g photograph w 
One of the many topics discussed in ‘Sug lected as a typical example of the many excel 
gestions for Effective Planting,” a catalog lent views with which the pamphlet is replete 
issued by the Andorra Nurseries, of Chestnut Che suggestions include information and dis 


Hill, Philadelphia, Box 20, Pa., is that of “De- ussion about evergreens, landscape arrange- 
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CASTINGS 





for WATER and 
GAS WORKS, FIL- 
TRATION PLANTS 
and SEWAGE DIS- 
POSAL SYSTEMS 


CAST IRON PIPE 


WE ARE EXCEPTIONALLY 
WELL EQUIPPED TO EX- 
ECUTE ORDERS FOR 
SPECIAL CASTINGS FOR 
ALL PURPOSES. PERMIT 
US TO QUOTE ON YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS. 
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JAMES B.CLOW&SONS 


534-546 So. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


New York Detroit St. Louis 
Minneapolis Milwaukee Denver 





nd 


FITTINGS 


always in stock 





Established 1876 
Sales Offices 
San Francisco 
Angeles 


Works 
Chicago, Coshocton and Newcomerstown, Ohio 
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Better Roads 


Roads are kept in perfect con- 
dition—protected against ravel- 
ing and rutting, and practically 
free from dust and deep mud, by 
the application of 


SOLVAY 


Granulated 
Calcium Chloride 


This modern road binder, quickly 
incorporates with the road-bed, and 
causes the surface to pack firmly, and 
harden to resist wear. SOLVAY is 
a dry, odorless chemical, which may 
be spread by shovel, hand cart or 
horse distributor. 


Its use keeps a road free from dust 
at one half the expense of watering. 
One application lasts for two months. 
Solvay not only improves the road- 
bed, but greatly reduces the cost of 
maintenance. 


Write for the “Solvay Road Book.’’ 
Sent postpaid upon request. 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO. 
410 Milton Ave., Solvay, N. Y. 
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4.3 oe 2M — 
THREE TYPES OF FIRE APPARATUS SHOWN 


ment, care of trees and shrubs, rhododendrons, 
large trees for specimens or screens, deciduous 
shrubs and shrubs for special purposes, roses, 
reeds and ornamental grasses, vines, perennials, 
trees and plants especially adapted to munici- 
pal properties, etc. Additional information of 
value has been compiled, such as indexes of 
common and botanical names, ete. 

The park superintendent, the landscape de 
signer, the street tree commission, the city 
beautification committee and the municipal 
official who has any occasion whatever to think 
about the use of nature in planning for the 
welfare of a community, will find it to their 
advantage to consult “Suggestions for Effec- 
tive Planting.” 


+ + 
Fire Protection All the Year ’Round 


It may have been the purpose of the 
American-La France Fire Engine Company, of 
Elmira, N. Y., to remind city officials that ade- 
quate fire protection must be maintained for the 
whole year, or then again it may have been 
its purpose to display pictures of some of its 
best models where they would be most ap- 
preciated. At any rate, even as a decoration, 
the large calendar which it has published is 
quite attractive. Besides containing the 1917 
calendar and two pictures showing the com- 
pany’s immense plant and an exhibition in 
which it took part, the poster displays along 
the top, for over a yard in length, three col- 
ored reproductions of American-La France 
apparatus. 

These three pictures of fire apparatus are 
reproduced in miniature above. The first to 
the left has a rotary gear pump discharging 
1,010 gallons per minute, and has a pressure 
of 131 pounds. The center engine is of the 
piston pump type, discharges 933 gallons per 
minute, and has a pump pressure of 133 pounds. 
The apparatus to the right has a centrifugal 
pump, discharging 856 gallons per minute, and 
has a pump pressure of 130 pounds. 


+ + 
A Handy Cart for Keeping 
the Lawns Clean 


A handy cart for taking care of rakings, 
leaves and any rubbish found in parks, ceme- 
teries, etc., is shown in the accompanying 
photograph. It is made in several- sizes, cor- 
responding with the bulk of the rubbish which 
it is to carry, as specified by the municipality 
which orders it. The body is a corrugated 
double bottom can, and the entire cart is of 
steel. The axle is in one solid piece from 
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ON THE AMERICAN-LA FRANCE CALENDAR 


wheel to wheel and amply heavy for 
The cart is made in two principal styles, one 
in which the can is permanently fastened to the 
cart, the other in which it is detachable. Ih 
latter case the purchase of an outfit of cans 


has made possible the use of the cart as a « 
venient means of gathering the cans and dis 
posing of the waste. This has been om 


plished by the simple scheme of exchangit 
empty can for a full one, dumping the rubbis! 











A RUBBISH CART FOR PARK USE 


at the appropriate point and then continuit 

the process of exchange. Officials of parks 

cemeteries as well as others have found t 

very effective. The manufacturer of 

carts and cans is The Steel Basket Compan 

of 708 South Third Street, Cedar Rapids, Ia 
+ + 


Pipe—Its History, Development 
and Use in Cities 


It is not often that a municipal official 

is engaged working out some detail of his fic 
will find a whole book dealing with the subject 
General books on the practical problems of 
municipal science will probably contain refe 
ences and material on a great variety of art 
cles, but rarely do we find a whole volu 
dedicated to such a detail as pipe. 


“ 


+4 


Under the significant title, “Pipe and 


Public Welfare,” the author, R. C. McWane, 
1 Broadway, New York City, considers the 
various aspects of pipe and presents reasons for 
his own conclusion that cast iron pipe is the 
best and most permanent for municipal water 
and gas mains. The price of the book is $1.00 

Chapter I has the heading “Historical,” and 
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SANITATION 


While our “i ANCO” 








varbage can in point of 
appearance and strength 
of construction is with- 
out a peer, yet our equip- 
ment the most com- 
prehensive in the country 

is such that we can 
make any sort of garbage 


container at short notice. 


We shall be pleased to 
estimate on any city or 


park requirement. 


AMERICAN CAN 
—(C0MPANY— 


NEW YORK 


Chicago San Francisco 


WITH OFFICES IN 
ALL LARGE CITIES 
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A BETTER LAWN 
at Less Expense 


Read this letter we recently received from a Park 
Superintendent 
“After giving Fuller & Johnson Lawn Mowers a 
thorough trial, 1 recommended them to the Park 
Board and Finance Committee, stating that by using 
three of these mowers I could reduce the Park grass 
cutting maintenance one man to each park. This 
makes three men less on the Park force and as eact 
man receives a salary of $420 a season, $1,260 would 
be save 

Isn't this saving well worth while? Doesn't this 
fact alone justify your getting full particulars about 
the 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


MOTOR LAWN MOWER 

The mower that is backed up by 70 years’ reputation 
of the Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. for the highest 
manufacturing integrity. This machine is motor-driven, 
hand controlled; built as a unit to combine extreme 
flexibility with large cutting capacity. Makes a finished 
job at one cutting. No cleaning up or hand trimming 
afterwards. Specially designed to cut grass close up 
to trees, under shrubbery, along walks and driveways 
and will climb a 30% grade on its own power 
The mechanicai construction of the Fuller & Johnson 
Mower is scientifically right with no complicated parts 
to get out of adjustment—a peastioal mower for 
everyday use. 
Let us send you complete details about this spleadid 
Motor Lawn Mower. 

Write for a copy of our new book 


“A BETTER LAWN” 
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Manufacturers Distributing Co. I 
440 
Publicit piggy : 
u y 
Building $225 ! 
St. Louls, Mo. | 
F.O.B. ; 
Madison 
Wisconsin ’ 
Designed for - 
use in Parks, ; 
Cemeteries, 
and Private t 
_ Estates — . 
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mention Tus American City. 
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in this the author succeeds in combining pleas A Book on Valves and Fire 
ant reading with useful facts The second 1A PRP tr ets Ree 


t+ 
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Hydrants 








chapter, “Materials and Methods of Making wire ~9 sekay pag: 
Pipe,” is of particular value to those who nex dee BOCK teas ee a a ee “te \ le 
to know what processes pipe should receive in \;...- ... a rg Ses N vA 
order to be able to withstand the kind of wear aeoeiaapss 7 “ eae 
which municipal service imposes, and this is z ; ss . a fs a 
supplemented by an illuminating chapter cele ek ed pe: alk ee Ba H ot Raga 
“Some Technical and Historical Data on Metal , 7) 0 j pts " 
Pipe Deterioration,” that will appeal to t vena fi slants : tage” woe 
who want to have this subject “down pat Piet Sagi vie ake wr bse i 
rhe closing chapter deals with wood pipe, a , sari" gs Rea ks i 
t equipm« escribed the 
gy W t st those wl leal 
i t city wate supp! 
) ¢ gate S S st lard 
ZeS rizontal swing 
‘ vr ilves and Si est 
PIECE OF CAST IRON PIPE 160 YEARS OLD nnections ; s gate valves, hul bell ene 
S a ~ T I 4 {ft alm 
many instances in which wood pipe has been Ives and t \ test tubes; hy 
replaced by cast iron pipe are cited ictures erat Ives equipp vit kngberg” ele 
well selected, illustrate almost every page and _ tric device ( it raulic lift j 
idd increased interest and clearness to this t rate 
publication. One of the particularly interesting S ts 
pictures is reproduced herewit!l It shows h as att Ives t valves; ete lice 
piece of cast iron pipe 160 years old that is still tes, rect gates 
in regular service where laid, lermont r stands; fus eet washers 
‘errand, France. lraulic-operat s for filtration service 
+ + 
Auditing as an Aid to Phe eal sini i ig ht tie yl tees antag ink 
Public Confidence seaciitehenadt aise. tas 9 ie ae : 





The surprising fact that in many citi 
provision is made for any impartial auditing 
the city’s accounts by certified public account 





ants, as is required by nearly every larg: 
mercial enterprise, is pointed out in an arti 


by J. D. Cloud, of Cincinnati, in The Econon 
Werld for December 30, 1916. The subje 
Mr. Cloud’s article is “The Financial Probler 


of Cities.” On the subject of auditing t 
author says 

“The accounts of every city should be 
audited. As one prominent business man wl 
was a member of a city commission said in 
discussing this question: ‘I have always in- 
sisted that the accounts of any business enter 
prise in which I was interested be verified 
periodically by certified public accountants. 
I consider this prudent in my private business 
why should I not also insist upon it with re- 


gard to the business of the city ?’ Such audits 
would insure the confidence and codperatior 
of the people. It would keep them in clos 


touch with the administration of their cit 
affording them complete, intelligent and im 
partially audited reports of their city’s financ: 
and operation. The best political asset whic] 
1 public official can have is to bring his admit 
istration into close touch with the peopl 
There is no better way to acquire this valuable 
asset than by treating the citizen in the san 
manner as a good business man treats his part 
ners or stockholders, i. ¢., by taking them int 
his confidence and by furnishing them wit! 
impartial evidence that the business is being 
honestly and efficiently conducted. Those wl 
seek to gain or to retain office should bear this DLOW HYDRANT WITH W 
fact in mind.” ATTACHMENT 
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Our Famous ‘“‘FUN-FUL”’ COASTER SLIDE in Action at Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Our “FUN-FUL” apparatus is now in use in more than forty 
states and three foreign countries. 


The first to go to the Panama Canal Zone. We have 
everything for the outdoor playground, and also 


A COMPLETE GUARANTEED LINE OF ATHLETIC 
GOODS, such as baseball, tennis, basket ball, volley ball and play- 
ground ball outfits. 


Write for free catalog. 


HILL-STANDARD MFG. COMPANY 


116 Fun-Ful Avenue Anderson, Indiana 






\THE g t 
=) ~ (PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
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A Complete Motor Fire torches that will t er any w 
: two lanterns of the standard type, a shar 

Apparatus Unit clear locomotive bell, ar ther necess 

A complete motor fire apparatus unit, requir equipment are included among the access 
ing no adaptations, additions or changes of nd these are s xed and attached that the 
accessories, is shown on page 178 of this "ction of the apparatus produces no rattl 
issue. The hose body is of steel, the floor of r creaking 
slatted wood, and the sides, which are sur- In describing these features it is not 
mounted of heavy iron railings, are bound all tended to beget envy for tl € significant feature 
around with half-oval steel. The seat is hig! at this combination truck is the low pri 
backed and steel-covered and very comfortable ee ee ae ee | rae geen aan, 
The rear footboard is made of hardwood, is : we wee F Ag Ts "yeep 
covered with corrugated rubber matting, and is VT : oy ee k ( be * Weske. baie 
made safe to stand on by a rear hand hold. A , 1 $> on. 4 price ee Ag eos Be er . £ 
tool box, conveniently placed, two ladders (1 ny muni ipality W + wneie oo ‘ 
and 20 feet, respectively), two cast brass fire truck to own « 

















CLIMAX DISTRIBUTOR SPREADING HEAVY MATERIAL FOR ROAD BUILDING WORK 


A Distributor for Heavy not mark the road. It n 
2 f pressure thruout. Contractors and road off 
Bituminous Binders engaged in building roads by the penet 
method would do well to investigate the 


The “Climax” distributor, shown in the ac 








shilitiee f¢ hem in } We of this 
companying photograph, is a machine made by 9 *7IES Tor them in the use of thi 
Tr . os - macninery. 
The Good Roads Machinery Company, Inc., of ; ~. . 
4 > ¢ i .. is [he distributor is one of the types 
Kennett Square, Pa., for special use in apply- cs ee ca Wir pp riee ; 
° ° . ° iii machinery described in the new talog 
ing heavy bituminous binders under pressure. ibove company Thi hon aoliggcngre 
It consists of an air-tight asphalt drum, (o..0lete that the companv has e en 

° ° . . ° Tripiet le i om i aS ¢ c 
equipped with two sets of distributing valves jt jg full of interesting and useful it t 
° ° y ° t I I { 2 and f li i 

and nozzles, an air reservoir and a Westing- for the road man. Road graders. drags. « 
house air compressor, all mounted on a heavy ers plows. rock crushers. portable bin 
frame. This frame is not supported by wheels tors, portable engines and boilers, dumr 


but by four broad rolls. The tank capacity, gravel crushing and screening outfits 

200 gallons, is large enough to permit of rollers scarifiers. heating kettles B er 
rapid and successful work. It is possible with mixers. oil pumping outfits, street ai pers an 
this machine to cover from one-half to one sprinklers, culvert pipe and other machinery 
mile of road, 16 feet wide, in a day. The ma- and equipment are described and illustrated 
chine will successfully apply the heaviest and the information is made practical by speci 
bituminous binders under pressure, and it does _ fications of parts and other details. : 
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MOTT LAMP POSTS 


STANDARDS OF MERIT 


Special Designs of Lighting Standards 
For Type C Lamps 


LAMP POSTS FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


FOUNTAINS 
Display and Drinking 
For PUBLIC SQUARES, PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, Etc. 


ENTRANCE GATES, RAILINGS, SETEES 





CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 














The Power Ahead The Lax Tractor 


FOR MUNICIPAL SERVICE 
Detachability — Reliability — Accessibility — 
Maximum hauling capacity for lowest original in- 
vestment. Fits any type of Trailer—Bottom 
Dumping—End Dumping—Low Hung—Flusher— 
Sprinkler—Fire Apparatus, etc. Our big illus- 





trated bulletin, “‘Hauling Costs Reduced,” pic- 
—s tures Knox Tractors with various forms of trailers. 
° Write for your copy today. 
The Load Behind KNOX MOTORS ASSOCIATES Springfield, Mass. 








BITOSLA Durability demonstrated 


by five years service test. 
Can be laid on old brick, granite, concrete, slag and old macadam. Write for booklet. 
BITOSLAG PAVING COMPANY, 90 West Street, New York 











United StatesTires 
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An Improved Type of Squeegee 

During the month of December tests were 
conducted under the supervision of Commis- 
sioner Fetherston, of New York City, on the 
i917 model Sterling-Kindling motor squeegee 
Che results of these tests, which are given be- 
low, indicate the possibilities of the squeegee in 
economy and efficiency for cleaning smooth 
surface streets. 

The 1917 Sterling-Kindling motor squeege: 
is essentially the same in construction as the 
former model, differing only in a few details. 
rhe most important improvement consists of 
the increase in the width of the squeegee roller 
and the mounting of a parallel rotary fiber 
broom just in front of it. On the former 
model the pavement brooms were placed ahead 
of the front wheels and were of the divided, 
non-rotary type. On the 1917 model, as shown 
on page 177 of this issue, the sprinkler heads 
formerly placed just in front of the front 
fenders have been discarded and a set of 
sprinklers placed immediately ahead of the 
rotary broom. The combination of the sprink- 
lers and rotary broom relieves the squee- 
gee rollers of considerable friction and wear 
and increases its life approximately 25 per cent 
more than the former arrangement, in which 
the coefficient of friction on the squeegee roller 
had to be much greater, due to the lack of 
sufficient loosening of impacted material. 

The increased width of the squeegee rolle: 
enables a wider area of pavement to be cov 
ered so that on certain widths of streets an 
extra passage of the machine is unnecessary 
to clean a 2- or 3-foot width. 

The latest model squeegee, which is mounted 
on a special Sterling chassis equipped with 
Smith metal wheels, sells at $6,500, and it 
will do the work of from three to six horse 
drawn squeegees. It is so designed that the 
tank can be demounted at the end of the 
squeegee season and a dumping or station 
ary body mounted on the chassis in order 
handle municipal power 
plant supplies or other 3 ae 
products used by the va- 
rious departments of city 
governments. It is thus 
no special expense to 
maintain a squeegee and 
this feature of adaptability 
is now being looked for by 
many officials who are in- 
terested in producing ef- 
ficiency and economy by 
securing maximum ser- 
vice from equipment 

The Sterling Motor 
Truck Company is located 
at 830 Rogers Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The New 
York representative is S. 
B. Whinery, 95 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 


Laying the Foundations of Culverts 

One of the greatest problems in the con- 
struction of culverts, whether it be under a 
railroad fill or under an ordinary highway em 

ankment, is the question of a permanent and 
substantial foundation. In the installation of 
a permanent culvert it is absolutely necessary 
to secure a good alignment of the culvert line 
and to secure it against settlement from below 
and movement of the fill fr above Many 
methods are resorted to in order to secure the 
solid foundation required, such as the driving 
of piles, laying of creosoted stringers, rip 
rapping with rock, layi concrete piers 
beds, etc. 

\ very simple method securing a solid 
foundation for culverts is illustrated in the ac- 
companying photograph. This method is em 
ployed by some railroad engineers very suc- 
cessfully By it two results are obtained 
first, a secure foundation for the culvert line 
is assured; second, it enables the use of a very 
light-weight cast iron culvert pipe, for the 
reason that a sub-fill which is rammed in over 
the pipe up to the height of the trench bridges 
over and takes up the weight, or assists in the 
proper distribution of the weight, of the main 
fill above. No movement of the main fill is 
transmitted to the culvert pipe line. 

[he photograph illustrates the installation 
of a 30- and a 36-inch National Lock Joint cast 
iron culvert pipe laid side by side under a bank 
practically 50 feet high. This pipe is manufac- 
tured by the American Casting Company, of 
Birmingham, Ala., in short units, 3, 4 and 5 
feet in length. Each unit is equipped with an 
interlocking device which gives a continuous 
tube construction thruout tl 1e length of the cul 
vert. The culvert lines in this case are 150 feet 
long, and after two years of use these lines ar¢ 
in perfect alignment 

The bed of a natural water course is usually 
made up of material which renders the secur 
ing of a solid foundation impossible. It is 


t 








L AYING CAST IRON CULVERT PIPE IN PENSACOLA, FLA., 
UNDER A BANK 50 FEET HIGH 
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Union METAL 
LAMP 
STANDARDS 


Che one feature of safety alone is sufficient 
} 


reason tor choosing Union Metal Lamp 


Standard 


The ba shaft and head are in three 








separate parts fasten 
ed to each other and 
anchored to the sub 
base by steel tie rods 


The 
shaft might bend un 
der severe shock but 
it can never break and 
fall to the street en 


pressed metal 


dangering the lives of 


people nearby. 


Union Metal Lamp 
Standards have hand- 
some, clean cut, clas 
sical lines and can be 
made in any desired 
proportions without 
unduly increasing the 
weight 


Write for catalogue 
5-103, the most com- 
plete ever published 
on Ornamental Street 
Lighting 


The Union Metal 
Manufacturing Co. 


CANTON, OHIO 


Design No, 792 
With General Electrix 
Novalux Head 
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Ornamental 
Lighting 
Poles 


are designed to add 
beauty to your streets, 
but they do far more. 
They help make your 
town prosperous by 
attracting business. 


This particular de- 
sign of pole is for the 
high efficiency Type 
“C” Mazda Lamp. 

Let us tell you more 
about this pole, or we 
will show you our 
other designs. 


ORNAMENTAL 
LIGHTING POLE CO, 
Poles for all Types of Lighting 
114 Liberty St., New York 














FOUNTAINS 


DISPLAY and DRINKING 
LAMP STANDARDS 
VER ONE THOUSAND PATTERNS 
THE CASEY HEDGES CoO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Chicago Cincinnat 
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LEVELING THE SURFACE OF A CONCRETE SIDEWALK 


therefore desirable to dig the sub-trench off at 
one side of the natural water course on solid 
ground. A sub-trench should be dug in the 
shape of a truncated V. This trench should be 
from 14 to 2 times the diameter of the pipe 
in depth. The bottom of the trench should 
be leveled and should be of solid material. 

After the pipe line is made up the sub-fill 
should be securely rammed or tamped. The 
main fill, if properly placed, will have little or 
no effect as to weight and movement upon the 
pipe line underneath. 


+ 


How to Use Cement 

The great variety of uses to which cement 
has been put are shown in a publication, “Alpha 
Cement—How to Use It,” which has recently 
been issued by the Alpha Portland Cement 
Company, of Easton, Pa. The book contains 
many valuable suggestions for the effective use 
of concrete in connection with each division of 
the subject. Plans, diagrams, illustrations, 
blue prints, pictures, etc., abound in every part 
of the book. 

Among the subjects treated are such import- 
ant processes as concreting in cold weather; 
fireproofing; reinforcing; the various methods 
of mixing; proportioning; placing; making 
concrete watertight, etc. Some of the uses to 
which concrete has been put are then explained 
and illustrated. Among these are concrete 
houses for municipal property; concrete 
garages for the automobiles of officials; sign 
posts and traffic posts; walls for city parks, 
stadia, etc.; flood walls and dam; troughs for 


city watering stations; hotbeds, enches, 
rollers and similar equipment for parks, cul- 
verts, concrete roads and drives and walks 


ustrates 


‘ P 
iAS -—ICVC 


The accompanying photograph ill 
point covered under the topic “Wal 
ing the surface of a sidewalk by the use of a 
straight edge. 


+ + 
Atlas Preservative Company 


Reorganized Under New Name 

The large business of the Atlas Preservative 
Company of America, Inc., was an important 
reason for the reorganization of this compan 
on a large scale under the new name of the 
Chipman Chemical Engineering Company, In 
with its premises at the same address as 
old firm, at Bound Brook, N. J. As a result 
this reorganization the firm will have great] 
improved manufacturing facilities and add 
tional capital in order to supply the highest ser 
vice to those municipalities which are on its 
roll of customers. It will maintain the weed 
killing business according to the Atlas “A 
method, and the business relations and method 
of service that have characterized the 
facture and sale of Atlas “A” weed killer will 
be continued as before. 

The staff of the new company will be that 
of the Atlas Company, Mr. R. N. Chipman 
the former general manager, becoming tl 
president of the reorganized concern. With 
him will be associated all his staff of the old 
company, including his expert weed killers 
Business communications will be received if 
addressed to either company. 
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I make your streets brighter 
your town prosperous 
your homes safe 
your living conditions better 


I make your city more attractive 
healthier 
busier 
cleaner 


Iam indispensable toa wholesome town 
a “live” town 
a happy town 
a good town 


I AM G-E LIGHT 





There is a G-E Lighting Unit for 
every class of street lighting service. 
Write for complete information. 


General Electric Company 


General Office: @ Schenectady, N.Y. 
Sales Offices in All Large Cities 6396 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tax Ameznrcan Crrv. 














